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TO THIS PRINTERS-,■•.'.OF THE UNITED KING 


IV^- 


Gentj.kmkn, 

Wc beg to present for your approval This new specimen. of the' Souk 
and Newspaper Founts cast at otir foundry, in which you will find we have 
adopted an entirely new arrangement and form, sO as to show them as they are 
ply to appear when in general use. 


We cannot let this opportunity pass without returning sincere thanks to those 
friends who have extended to us their kind support since we succeeded to our 
Father’s business, and relying on our assiduity and industry, in the endeavour to 
supply their wants with promptitude and exactness, we confidently hope for a 
continuance of their favours. 

To those who have never ye( r honoured us with a trial, it may not la? unnecessary 
or egotistical to say, that having served a working apprenticeship to the business, 
ami familiarised ourselves with it practically, wc continue our personal superin¬ 
tendence in every branch ; and assure them, that, should these Specimens meet 
with a favourable reception, they may rely upon having supplied to them from our 
Foundry tyjies cast with metal of the hardest quality consistent with solid tenacity, 
and dressed with such-care for the ranging and exactness us will defy superiority. 

This hook contains only Specimens of such faces as are usually required for printing 
Books arid Newspapers, but wc furnish from our establishment every sort of Type 
and Material which can he required in the most Genera! Printing Office; and our 
ordinary hook, eontainiug*specimens of jobbing and ornamental type, flowers, ami 
a great variety of east metal ornaments, may be obtained on application at; the 
Foundrv. 

* • 

It may he necessary to state that our stock of founts (which are always very heavy 
and ready for delivery) are to the London standard for body and height to paper, 
but we will with pleasure east to any body, height, or nick, upon receiving twelve 
lower-case rn’s as patterns. 

We have the honour tt^je. Gentlemen, 

Your Most Obedient Servants, 


1 7, Went Street, fVeit Stnithjield. 
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They may rail at tin* Kfe—f^orq the hour 1 began it, 

% Vs found it, a life fliE kindness and bliss, 

And, until they can show tee Mae happier planet. 
More social and bright, I ’ll content me with this 
As long a# the world has suoh eloquent eyes, 

As before me this moment enraptured X see, 

Xhey may say what they will of their oibe m the skies, 
But tins earth is the planet Jbr you, love aa.d me 


n 

In Mercury's star, where each minute con bring them 
New sunshine and wit fiom the fountain on high. 
Though the nystpta* may have livelier poet* to sing them 
They Ve none, even there, more euamouied than 1 
And, as long as this harp can he Waken’d tp love. 

And that eye its divine inspiration shall be, -’■ 

They msy talk as they will of their Catena above, 

But this earth i« the planet for you, love, and me 

III 

In that star oi tlA west, by whose shadowy splendour. 

At twilight- so often we he loom'd through the dew , 
dhoie are maidens per haps who have bosoms as tender, 
And look m their twilights os 1 svely as you 
But, though^hty were even more bright than the queen 
Of that isle they inhabit in heaven a blue sen,* 

As I never those fair yqpng celestials have scon 
Whjthis earth is the planet for you love and me 

*IV * * 

As fbi those chilly otbs on the verge of drqstion. 

Where sunshine and smiles must hefefttaQy rare, 

Did they want a supply of cold hfeeats on that station. 
Heaven knows wo have -plenty on earth we could spare 
Oh think what a world wc, shoulibave of it hero. 

If tide haterB of peace ot afTectimi and glee. 

Were bo fly up to Saturn's comfortlesi rphcvic, 

And leave earth to such spmts as you, love, and r** 
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NONPARia& *«Ut)ON W%9---V a J VlOOtiM 


I, 



A beam of ti^mquillity smiled in the west, „ 

The storms of the morning pursued us,&o more. 
And the wave, while it welcomed -the moment of rest, 

Still heaved* as remembering itis that were o’er! 

• • 

► 

Serenely my heart took t|ie hue of the hour,^ 

Its passions were sleeping, were mute* as the dead. 
And the spirit becalm’d but remember’d their power. 
As the billow the force of the gale that was dad! 

I thought of the days, when to pleasure alone 
My heart ever granted a wish or a sigh; 

When the saddest emotion my bosom had known 
Was pity for those who were wiser than I! 

I felt how the pure intellectual fire 
In luxury loses its'heavenly ray; 

How soon, in the lavishing cup of desire. 

The pearl of the* soul may be melted away ! 

And I prayed of that Spirit who .lighted the flame. 
That pleasure no more might its purity dim: 

And that sullied but little, or brightly the same, 

I might give back the gemjl had borrow’d from him ! 

* 

The thought was ecstatic! I felt as if Heaven 
Had already the wreath of eternity shown; 

As if, passion all chasten’d and error forgiven. 

My heart had begun to be purely its own ! . 

* GREAT PRIMER, No VI * . V & J FIGGINS 





COWFl^l. 


There is afield, through whicji I often pass,** * 

Thick overspread with moss and silky grass. 

Adjoining dose to Kilwick’s echoing wood* 

Where oft the hitch-fox hides her hapless brood, • 

Reserved to solace many a neighbouring squire. 

That he may follow them through brake and brier. 

Contusion hazarding of neck, or spine. 

Which rural gentlemen call sport divine. 

A narrow brook by rushy batiks conceal’d. 

Runs in a bottom, and divides the field ; 

* - 

Oaks intersperse it, that had once a head, 

Rut now wear crests of oven-wood instead ; 

And where the land slopes to its watery bourn, 

Wide yawns a gulf beside a ragged thorn ; 

Bricks line the sides, but shiver’d long ago. 

Ami horrid brambles intertwine below ; 

A hollow scoop’d, 1 judge, in ancient time, * 

For baking earth, or burning rock to lime. 

Nor yet the hawthorn bore her 1 ferries red. 

With which the fieldfare, wintry guest, is fed ; 

Nor Autumn yet had brush’d from every spray,. 

With her chill hand, the ipellow legves away ; 

But corn were housed, and beaus were in the stack. 
Now therefore issued forth the spotted pack. 

With tails high mounted, ears hung low, and throats. 
With a whole gamut fill’d of 4ieavenly notes. 

For which, alas ! my destiny severe, • 

Though ears sjie gave me two, gave me no ear. 

The sun, accomplishing his early march, 

• His lamp now planted on Heaven’s topmost arch, 
When exercise and air my only aim. 

And heedless whither, to that field I came, 
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SYRIA* THB HOLY LAND, ASIA MINOR, BTC. 2/ 1 

The Cafes of this description are, perhaps, the greatest luxury that a 
stranger finds in Damascus. Gardens, Mosques, fountains/and groves 
afe abundant around^ every Eastern capital: but Cafes, on the very 
bosom of a rapid river, and bathed by Its ^ayes, are peculiar to this 
ancient city: they are formed so as to exclude the; rays of the sun, 
while they admit the breeze j the light roof is supported by slender 
rows of pillars, and the building is quite open on eveiy side. A few 
of these houses are situated in the skirts of the town, on*one of the 
streams, where the eye rests on the luxuriant vegetation of garden and 
wood: others are in the heart of the city: a flight of steps conducts 
to them from the sultry street, and it is delightful to pass in. a few 
moments from the noisy, shadeless thoroughfare, where you see only 
mean gateways and the gable ends of edifices, to a cool, grateful, calm 
place of rest and refreshment, where you can muse and meditate in ease 
and luxury, and feel at every moment the rich breeze of the river. In 
two or three instances, a light wooden bridge leads to the platform, 
close to which, and almost out of it, one or two large and noble trees 
lift the canopy of their spreading branches and leaves, more welcome 
at noon-day than the roofs of fretted gold in the ‘Arabian Nights.’ The . 
high pavilion roof and the pillars are all constructed of wood: the floor 
is of wood and sometimes of earth, and is regularly watered, and raised 
only a few inches above th$ level of the stream, which rushes by at the 
feet of the customer which it almost bathes, as he sips his coffee or 
sherbet. Innumerable small seats cover the floor, and you take one of 
these, and place it in the position you like best. Perhaps you wish to 
sit apart from the crowd, just under the shadow of the tree, or in some 
favorite corner, where you can smoke, and contemplate the motley guests 
formed into calm and solemn groups, who wish to hold no communion 
with the Giaour. There is ample food here for the observer of charac¬ 
ter, costume, and pretension : the tradesman,.the mechanic, the soldier, 
the gentleman, the dandy, the grave old man, looking wise on the past 
" and dimly on the future: the hadge 4 in his green turban, vain of his 
journey to Mecca, and drawing a long bow in his tales and adventures : 
the long straight pipe, the hookah with its soft curling tube and glass 
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ENGLISH , No. 6. 


obtained, the whole of such monies, after deduction of the to be appjietl 

/. .... , .. ., . j towards the 

necessary expenses of maintaining^ and supporting the said existing debts 
, bridge, shall be annually applied by the said Trustees at the same be 
the sight of the sakl. persons having .rig^it for the lam# being §^ r d di8 ‘ 
to such debts or any part thereof, or to the implement of such 
obligations, to the payment in the first glace of the interest 
due to such persons, and thereafter towards the payment of 
the principal sums of such debts, and the fulfilment of sufch 
obligations; Provided always, that the said magistrates and 
town council of Hamilton, and the persons in right of ("he said 
debts, shall have full power to inspect or cause to be inspected 
the accounts of the said monies so to be kept at all times 
when they think proper, in order to see that the same are re¬ 
gularly applied as hereby directed: And provided also, that 
an.account of the revenue and expenditure of the said bridge 
shall be annually transmitted to the clerk of supply of the 
county of Kanark, to be laid before the meeting of commis¬ 
sioners of supply of the said county, on the thirtieth April, 
yearly. 


Provided further, and be it enacted. That, unless in the venues of 
. event hereinafter provided for, the rates, tolls, and duties Trust not to be 
granted by the said recited Act, passed in the fourth year of s“ntdebw* 
the reign of His present Majesty, and the other monies raised Hrl^eTmst 
under authority of the same, shall not. he liable for, nor ap- SSJJtwnk 
plicable to, the payment of any part of the said existing debts m 
or obligations incurred under authority of the said Act passed 
in the tenth and fifty-fourth years of the reign of his Majesty 
King George the Third; provided nevertheless that it shall 
be in the power of the said Trustees, and they are hereby 
authorized, if they should think fit, to pay the said existing 
debts, or the interest thereof, or any part of the same, out of 
the rates, tolls, and duties, and other monies to be raised 
under the authority of the said recited Act passed in the 
fourth year of the reign of His present Majesty and this Act, 
or to grant, bonds or mortgages thereof over the said rates, 
toils, and duties, upon such conditions as they may think 
fit: such bonds aiid mortgages being always postponed to 
any other bonds or fnortgages over the same rates, tolls, and 
duties previously granted by the said Trustees: and in the 
event of the said Trustees making*paymeiit of the said exist¬ 
ing debts, or any part thereof, they shall thereafter be enti¬ 
tled to recover payment of the same, and interest thei-eon, 
out of the tolls, rates, and duties ^authorized to be levied on 
the said bridge by the said recited Acts, passed m the tenth 
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ENGLISH, No. 7. 

-v-r---_ '» 

Propitious Power! when rankling cares annoy* 

The sacred home of Hymenean joy; * 

When doomed to Poverty’s sequesteWd dell,* 

The wedded pair of love and virtue dwell. 

Unpitied by the world, unknown to fame. 

Their woes, their wishes, and their hearts the same— 
Oh, there, prophetic Hope! thy smile bestow. 

And chase the pangs that worth should never know— 
There, as the parent deals his scanty store 
To friendless babes, and weeps to give no more. 

Tell, that his manly race shall yet assuage 
Their father’s wrongs, and shield his latter age. 

Wliat though for him no Hybla sweets distil. 

Nor bloomy vines wave purple on the hill; 

Tell, that when silent years have passed away, 

That when his eye grows dim, his tresses grey. 

These busy hands a lovlier cot,:|||all build. 

And deck w ith fairer flowers his little field. 

And called from Heaven propitious dew r s to breathe 
Arcadian beauty on* the barren heath; • 

Tell, that while Love’s spontaneous smile endears 
The days of peace, the sabbath of his years, 

Health shall prolong to many a festive hour 
The social pleasures of his humble bower. 

Lo! at the couch where infant beauty sleeps, 

Her silent watch the mournful mother keeps; 

She, while the lovely babe unconscious lies, 

Smiles on her slumbering child with pensive eyes, 

And weaves a song of melancholy joy-— 

‘Sleep, image of thy father, sleep my boy: 

No lingering hour of sorrow" shall be thine; 

No sigh that rends thy father’s heart and mine: 

VA J. PIGOINS 




cmv PER. 


Cocci* I, from Heaven inspired, as sure presage 
To whom the rising year shall prove his last. 

As 1 can number in my punctual page. 

And item down the victims of the past; 

• 

How each would trembling wait the mournfuf sheet. 
On which the press might stamp him next to die; 

And, reading here his sentence, how replete 

With anxious meaning, heavenward turn his eye! 

Time then would seem more precious than the joys 
In which he sports away the treasure now: 

And prayer more seasonable than the noise 
Of drunkards, or the music-drawing bow. 

Then doubtless many a trifler, on the brink 

Of this world's hazardous and headlong shore. 

Forced to a pause, w ould feel it^ood to think. 

Told that his setting sun miilj^Ptise no more. 

Ah, self-deceived ! Could I prophetic say 
Who next is fated, and. who next to fall. 

The rest might then seem privileged to play ; 

But naming non<\ the %oice now speaks to all. 

Observe the dappled foresters, how light 

They bound and airy o’er the sunny glade— 

One falls—the rest, wide-scatter'd with affright. 
Vanish at once into the darkest shade. 

Had we their wisdom, should we, often warn’d. 

Still need repeated warnings, anti at last, 

A thousand awful itdmonitions scorn’d, 

I lie self-accused of life run all to waste ? 
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PICA, No. 3. 

• * w 

It has been justly remarked, that if 1;he books of Lu¬ 
ther had been multiplied only by # the sloto process 
of the hand-writing, they must have been few, and 
would have been easily suppressed by the combination 
of w ealth and power : but, poured forth in abundance 
from the press, they spread over the land with the ra¬ 
pidity of an inundation, which acquires additional force 
from the efforts used to obstruct its progress. He 
who undertook to prevent the dispersion of the books 
once issued from the press, attempted a task no less 
arduous than the destruction of the hydra. Resistance 
w as vain, and religion w r as reformed: and we, who are 
chiefly interested in this happy revolution, must re¬ 
member, amidst the praises bestowed on Luther, that 
his endeavours had been ineffectual unassisted by the 

invention of Faustus.--How greatly the cause of re 

ligion has been promoted by the art, must appear when 
it is considered, that it has placed those sacred books 
in the hand of every individual, which, besides that 
they were once locked up in a dead language, and 
could not be procured withqut,great difficulty. The 
numerous comments on every kind, which 

tend to promote piety , and toTOrm the Christian phi¬ 
losopher, would probably never have been composed, 
and certainly 'vyouid not have extended their benefi¬ 
cial influence, if typography had still been unknown. 
By that art, the fight 1 ; which is to illuminate a dark 
world, has been placed Jin a situation more advantage¬ 
ous to the emission of its rays: but if it has been the 
means of illustrating the doctrines, and enforcing the 
practice of religion, it has also, particularly in the 
present age, struck at the root of piety mid moral vir¬ 
tue, by propagating opinions favourable to the sceptic 
and voluptuary. It has enabled modern authors wan¬ 
tonly to gratify their avarice, their vanity, and their 
misanthropy, in disseminating novel systems subver¬ 
sive of the dignity and happiness of human nature: 
but though the perversion of the art is lamentably re¬ 
markable in those volumes *vhich issue, with offensive 
profusion, from the vain, the wicked, and the hungry 
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WILLIAM AND MARY. • 547 • 

• • 

*V> • * * • 

and several persons among wliorn w<sre the Earl of 
Arran and Sir Robert Hamilton, were immediately put 
under arrest. A mutiny and revolt began also in the 
army; but it was soon cheeked by the vigorous mea«- 
sures of the government. Attempts were made to place 
all the protestant subjects of the realm on the same ba¬ 
sis of eligibility to civil offices by the abolition*of the 
sacramental test, but this measure was rejected by the 
house of lords. An act enlarging the liberties of the 
dissenters was however passed with the decided appro¬ 
bation of the king, and this greatly tended to allay irri¬ 
tation and conciliate the affections of a large body of 
the people, without any infraction of the rights and 
privileges of the episcopalians. All further attempts 
of the king on behalf of his dissenting subjects wore 
thwarted, and considerable restrictions placed upon the 
expenditure of the public money . Discontent continued 
to prevail to a great extent between the whigs and 
tories, for the settlement of which a bill of indemnity 
in favor of the enemies of -the revolution was brought 
in, but effectually impeded by the whigs, who were de¬ 
termined to keep their opponents under the terror of 
punishment for their opposition 1&' the late settlement. 

A bill for the settlement of the succession was also 
stayed in its progress, partly by the combination of the 
opposite parties, the hereditary royalists and the re¬ 
publicans, and partly by the birth of a son to the prin¬ 
cess Anne, which, for the present dissipated the fears 
of a popish successor to the crown. 

While these domestic affairs occupied the attention 
of the government, the king pressed upon them the si¬ 
tuation of the Dutch, and propounded his great and 
favorite measure of a confederacy against France. The 
support which France had afforded to the exiled king 
in his invasion of Ireland contributed to recommend the 
measure to the parliament and the nation, and war was 
at once declared, with the promise of. effectual assis¬ 
tance by the house of commons. 

While those measures were being taken by the Eng¬ 
lish parliament, Scotland wa* called to consider the 
propriety of acknowledging the new sovereign. But 
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THE CASTLE OF INDOLENCE. * 23 * 

' • 

XVII. 

The best of men have ever lov’d repbse; 

They hate to mingle in the filthy fray, 

Where the soul sow’rs, and gradual rancour grows; 
Embitter’d more from peevish day to day. • 

Even those whom Fame had lent her fairest ray. 

The most renown’d of worthy wights of yore. 

From a base world at last have stol’n away: 

So Scipio, to the soft Cumaean shore. 

Retiring, tasted joy he never knew before. 

XVIII. 

But if a little exercise you choose. 

Some zest for ease, ’tis not forbidden here; 

Amid the groves you may indulge the Muse, 

Or tend the blooms, and deck the vernal year; 

Or, softly stealing, with your watery gear. 

Along the brooks, the crimson-spotted fry 
You may delude; the whilst, amus’d you hear 
Now the hoarse stream, and now the zephyr’s sigh. 
Attuned to the birds’ aipl woodlands’ melody. 

5frX. 

O grievous folly! to heap up estate, 

Losing the days you see beneath the sun ; 

When, sudden comes blind unrelenting Fate, 

And gives th’ untasted portion you have won, 

With ruthless toil, and many a wretch undone. 

To those who mock you gone to Piute’s reign. 

There with sad ghosts to pine and shadows dun : 

But sure it is of vanities most vain, 

To toil for what you here untoiling may obtain. 
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* *PERU, CHURCH PROCESSION. 29 

the persons* officiating, and the numerous bystander#, 
presented altogether a motley and most extraordinary 
group: priests in rich sacerdotal vestments, friars of 
various orders, Franciscan, Benedictine, Dominican? 
and others, many of whose portly persons and ruddy 
countenances belied the austerity of their profession* 
men dressed up as nuns, with black veils and masks, 
selling little waxen images of the Virgin; women of 
all classes, appropriately dressed in the costume of 
the country; some with shawls and hats, others with 
the showy saya and black silk manto, so put on as 
carefully to conceal the face and expose the person ; 
blacks and mulattoes, male and female, and Indians, 
whose squalid hideous features bore no resemblance 
to the pictures which imagination is wont to draw of 
their ancestors, “ the gentle children of the Sun;” 
loaded mules and asses, with their attendant peons, 
just arrived from the port; country creoles of both 
sexes on horseback, mounted and equipped, male and 
female both alike; carriages here termed valencins, 
made and painted in the Spanish fashion, and filled 
with smartly-dressed ladies, whose black servants and 
postilions were bedecked in the most tawdry liveries; 
cavaliers of all nations, and Patriot Officers in gay uni¬ 
forms, some on foot, courting the attention of the fair 
beholders, other showing off the paces of their pran¬ 
cing steeds; venders of ice and ehieha, a favourite 
Peruvian drink ; beggars imploring alms in the name 
of the Virgin and all the saints of the Romish calen¬ 
dar; these apd other innumerable objects, during the 
time of the procession, and for some hours afterwards, 
all contributed to enliven and diversify the scene. 
Still the bustle gave no interruption to the devotional 
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Away, away, ye notes of wo^P! 

Be silent, thou once soothing strain. 

Or I must flee from hence—for, oh !• 

I dare not trust those sounds again. 

To me they speak of brighter days— 

But lull the chords, for now, alas! 

I must not think, I may not gaze 
On what I am—on what I was. 

The voice that made those sounds more sweet 
Is hush’d, and all their charms are fled; 

And now their softest notes repeat 
A dirge, an anthem o’er the dead! 

Yes, Thyrza! yes, they breathe of thee. 
Beloved dust! since dust thou art; 

And all that once was harmony 

Is worse than discord to my heart! 

’Tis silent all ’—but on my ear 

The well remember’d echoes thrill; 

I hear a voice I would not hear, 

A voice that now might well be still: 

Yet oft my doubting soul ’twill shake; 

Even slumber owns its gentle tone. 

Till consciousness will vainly wake 

To listen, though the dream be flown. 

Sweet Thyrza! waking as in sleep. 

Thou art but now a lovely dream ; 

A star that trembled o’er the deep, 

Then turn’d from earth its tender beam. 

But he who through life’s dreary way 

Must paks, when heaven is veil’d in wrath, 

Will long lament the vanish’d ray 
That scatter’d gladness o’er his path. 
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BRIDE OF ABYDOS. 


Ay! let me like the ocean-Patriarch roam. 

Or only know on land the Tartar’s home! 

My tent on shore, my galley on the sea. 

Are more than cities and Serais to me : 

Borne by my steed, or wafted by my sail, . 
Across the desert, or before the gale, 

Bound where thou wilt, my barb! or glide, my prow! 
But be the star that guides the wanderer, Thou! 
Thou, my Zuleika, share and bless my bark ; 

The Dove of peace and promise to mine ark! 

Or, since that hope denied in worlds of strife, 

Be thou the rainbow to the storms of life ! 

The evening beam that smiles the clouds away, 

And tints to-morrow with prophetic ray! 

Blest—-as the Muezzin’s strain from Mecca’s wall 
To pilgrims pure and prostrate at his call ; 

Soft--as the melody of youthful days, 

That steals the trembling tear of speechless praise; 
Dear—as his native song to Exile’s ears. 

Shall sound each tone thy long-loved voice endears. 
For thee in those bright isles is built a bower 
Blooming as Aden in its earliest hour. 

A thousand swords, with Selim’s heart and hand, 
Wait—wave—defend—destroy—at thy command ! 
Girt by my band, Zuleika at my side. 

The spoil of nations shall bedeck my bride. 

The Haram’s languid years qf listless ease 
Are well resign’d for cares—for joys like these : 

Not blind to fate, I see, where’er l rove, 

Unnumbered perils,—but one only love ! 

Yet well my toils shall that fond breast repay, 

Though fortune frown, or falser friends betray. 


vf 
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LOCKE, ON GOVERNMENT. 

• 

political power is that power, which every man in the state* 
of nature, has given up into the haitfls of the society, *a»d 
therein to the governors, whom the society hath set o\ r er 
itself, with this express or tacit trust—that it shall' be em¬ 
ployed for their good, and the preservation of their proper¬ 
ty. Now this power, which every man has in the state of 
nature, and which he parts with to the society, in all such 
cases, where the society can secure him, is to use su<jjh 
means, for the preserving of his own property, as life thinks 
good, and nature allows him: and to punish the breach of 
the law of nature in others, so as, according to the best of 
his reason, may most conduce to the preservation of him¬ 
self, and the rest of mankind. So that the end and mea- 
„ sure of this power, when in every man’s hands in the state 
of nature, being the preservation of ail of his society: that 
is, all mankind in general; it can have no other end or 
measure, when in the hands of the magistrate, but to pre¬ 
serve the members of that society in their lives, liberties, 
and possessions; and so cannot be an absolute arbitrary 
power over their lives and fortunes, which are as much as 
possible to be preserved; but a power to make laws, and 
annex such penalties to them, as may tend to the preser¬ 
vation of the whole, by cutting off those parts, and those 
only, which are so corrupt, that they threaten the sound 
and healthy; without which no severity is lawful. And 
this power lias its original only from compact and agree¬ 
ment, and the mutual consent of those who make up the 
community. 

172. Thirdly, despotical power is an absolute, arbitrary 
power one man has over another, to take away his life 
whenever he pleases. This is a power which neither na¬ 
ture gives, for it has made no such distinction between one 
man and another; nor compact can convey, for man not 
having such an arbitrary power over bis own life, cannot 
give another man such a power over it; but it is the effect 
only of forfeiture, which the aggressor makes of his own 
life, when he put himself into a state of war with another. 
For having quitted reason, which God hath given to be the 
rule betwixt mag and man, and the common bond whereby 
human kind is united into one fellowship and society ; and 
having renounced the way of pea^e which that teaches, and 
made use of the force of war, to compass his just ends upon 
another, where he has no right, and so revolting from his 
own kind to that of beasts, by making force, which is theirs,' 
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Mer. O ! then, I see, queen Mab hath been with you 
She is the fairies’ midwife; and she comes 
In shape no bigger than an agat-stone 
On the fore-finger of an alderman, . 

Drawn with a team of little atomies 
Athwart men’s noses as they lie asleep: 

Her waggon-spokes made of long spinners’ legs ; 

The cover, of the wings of graslioppers 
The traces, of the smallest spider’s web; 

The collars, of the moonshine’s wat’ry beams ; 

Her whip, of cricket’s bone; the lash, of film: 

Her waggoner, a small grev-coated gnat. 

Not half so big as a round little worm 
Prick’d from the lazy finger of a maid: 

Her chariot is an empty hazel-nut. 

Made by the joiner squirrel, or old grub. 

Time out of mind the fairies’ coach-makers. 

And in this state she gallops night by night 
Through lovers’ brains, and then they dream of love : 
On courtiers’ knees, that dream on court’sies straight: 
O’er lawyers’ fingers, who straight dream on fees : 

O’er ladies’ lips, who straight on kisses dream ; 

Which oft the angry Mab with blisters plagues. 
Because their breaths with sw r e.et-meats tainted are. 
Sometimes she gallops o’er a courtier’s nose. 

And then dreams he of smelling out a suit: 

And sometimes comes she with a tithe-pig’s tail. 
Tickling a parson’s nose as ’a lies asleep. 

Then dreams he of anqther benefice : 

Sometime she driveth o’er a soldier’s neck. 

And then dreams he of cutting foreign throats. 

Of breaches, ambuscadoes, Spanish blades. 

Of healths five fathom deep; and then anon 
Drums in his ear; at which he starts, and wakes; 

And, being thus frighted, swears a prayer or two. 

And sleeps again. This is that very Mab, 

That plats the manes of horses in the night; 

And bakes the elf-locks in foul sluttish hairs. 

Which, once untangled, much misfortune bodes. 

This is tl|e hag, when maids lie on their backs. 

That presses them, and learns them first to bear. 
Making them women of goad carriage. 

This is she— 
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BON JUAN. 41 

* ■ • • 

Ok all the barbarous middle ages, that • 

Which is most barbarous is the middle age 
Of man ; it is—1 really scarce know what; 

But when we hover between fool and sage. 

And don’t know justly what we would be at— 

A period something like a printed page, 

Black letter upon foolscap, while out hair 
Grows grizzled, and we are not what we were;— 

Too old for youth,—too young, at thirty-five. 

To herd with boys, or hoard with good threescore,— 
I wonder people should be left alive; 

But since they are, that epoch is a bore: 

Love lingers still, although ’twere late to wive; 

And as tor other love, the illusion’s o’er; 

And money, that most pure imagination. 

Gleams only through the dawn of its creation. 

O Gold! Why call we misers miserable? 

Theirs is the pleasure that can never pall; 

Theirs is the best bower anchor, the chain cable 
Which holds fast other pleasures great and small. 

Ye who but see the saving man at table. 

And scorn his temperate board, as none at all. 

And wonder how the wealthy can be sparing. 

Know not what visions spaing from each cheese-paring. 

Love or lust, makes man sick, and wine much sicker; 

Ambition rends, and gaming gains a loss; 

But making money, slowly first, then quicker. 

And adding still a little through each cross 
(Which uriU come over things), beats love or liquor. 

The gamester’s counter, or the statesman’s dross. 

O Gold ! I still prefer thee unto paper, 

Whieh makes bank credit like a bark of vapour. 
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WARREN HASTINGS. 205 

-• 

when he procfeeded to Bengal, being Appointed by the Com¬ 
pany to the government of that presidency with ui^imited 
powers. The affairs of the Company were at this juncture in 
a state of great confusion. Under Lord dive’s management 
from 1765 to 1761 the revenues of Bengal had fallen below 
the public expenditure, and yet. the Company were increasing 
their dividends. It may appear inconceivable how the Com¬ 
pany could be precipitated, in the short period which ^lapsed* 
since the year 1765, from the height of prosperity to a state 
of embarrassment bordering upon ruin, but a transient review 
of the principal causes wall explain the paradox. ‘‘Soon after 
the treaty concluded by Clive at Elibad, pernicious monopo¬ 
lies were established by the Company’s servants in all the 
newly acquired provinces; and as if the exclusive purchase 
and sale of every article of general consumption in India was 
not sufficient to satisfy their avarice, the presidency of Cal¬ 
cutta devised another scheme of legal plunder, which was to 
declare void at once all the leases held under the government 
on very low terms by the zemindars and polygars, who con¬ 
stitute the great landed interest of the country. The pretext 
for this was, that many of these leases had been collusively 
obtained; and it was said, that impartiality required they 
should be now relet, without distinction, to the highest bidder. 
By these means the natives were impoverished; immense for¬ 
tunes were made by their oppressors; but the aggregate re¬ 
ceipts of the Company’s treasury alarmingly decreased. As 
the opulence of Bengal, however great, depended solely upon 
the labour and industry of the people,—upon commerce, ma¬ 
nufactures, and agriculture,—it is evident that these could not 
long flourish under the baneful influence of rapacity. Tire 
governing rule of trade pursued by the Company’s servants 
was to reduce to the lowest extreme of depression the price 
in the purchase, and to enhajice it. in the same extravagant 
degree in the sale. Tills discouraged the artisan and manu¬ 
facturer from going to work, and others from buying any 
thing but what was of absolute necessity. The situation of 
the farmers and husbandmen was still more hopeless: they 
planted in doubt, and reaped in uncertainty. A large propor¬ 
tion of the land was of course left untilled ; and this co-ope¬ 
rating with a drought in the yea* 1769, occasioned a great 
scarcity of provisions,—particularly of rice, the great staple of 
Indian sustenance. It was also said that some of the mono¬ 
polists had exerted their power and their foresight in collect¬ 
ing the scanty supplies into stores; so that, the poor Gentoos 
had no alternative left them but to part with the small remains 
of their property, or to perish with* hunger. It is certain that 
a dreadful famine, and the plague—its usual concomitant— 
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alone expressed triumph in the blow her des- face out the present storm, or to reserve himself 

Cendant had dealt to the scoffer, mixed, bow- for a better moment. His brother df Unreason 

ever, with a wild and anxious expression of ter- observed his difficulty, and said, in a tone more 








• • HINTS FROM IlORACK. 

Who would not laugh, if Lawrence, hired to grace 
His costly canvass with each flatter’d face. 

Abused his art, till Nature, with a blush. 

Saw cits grow centaurs underneath his brash? 

Or should some limner join, for show' or sale, 

A maid of honour to a mermaid’s tail? 

Or low Dubost—as once the world has seen— 

Degrade God’s creatures in his graphic spleen ? 

Not all that forced politeness, which defends 
Fools in their faults, could gag his grinning friends. 
Believe me, Moschus, like that picture seems 
The book which, sillier than a sick man’s dreams. 
Displays a crowd of figures incomplete. 

Poetic nightmares, without head or feet. 

Poets and painters, as all artist’s know. 

May shoot a little with a lengthen’d bow; 

We claim this mutual mercy for our task. 

And grant in turn the pardon which we ask; 

But make not monsters spring from gentle dams— 
Birds breed not vipers, tigers nurse not lambs. 

A labour’d, long exordium, sometimes tends 
(Like patriot speeches) but to paltry ends; 

And nonsense in a lofty note goes down. 

As pertness passes with a legal gown: 

Thus many a bard describes in jKxrnpous strain 
The clear brook babbling through the goodly plain: 

The groves of Granta, and her gothic halls. 

King’s Coll., Cam’s stream,stain’d windows/andold walls: 
Or in advent’rous numbers, neatly aims 
To paint a rainbow, or—the river Thames. 
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ha ve awarded.to .Otway a much higher rank as a dramatist 

than his merits can fairly challenge. It is tAie enough that 
nothing has been produced since his time at all equal to 
‘Venice Preserved,’ but if he be comparejl with his prede¬ 
cessors of the Elizabethan age, he is lost in the magnitude of 
his rivals. His comedies cannot be allowed the merit of su¬ 
periority even over those of the present day. They are com¬ 
pounds of the most brutal obscenity and intolerable stupidity,* 
without a spark of genius to gild their shame, a single trait 
of virtue to contrast with their vice, or even a thin mantle of 
refinement to conceal their deformity. Thev are productions 
which would have disgraced any age, save that in which the 
formal gravity of the court of Charles the First, and the aus¬ 
tere religion of the puritans, were alike washed away by the 
poisonous inundation of foreign manners, foreign impiety, and 
foreign debauchery, which overspread the land on Charles the 
Second’s unhappy restoration. For such an age they were 
well suited, or indeed for any age in which obscenity can 
make a wit, or clever villany a gentleman. His tragedies, 
however, are productions of a different stamp. Not that the 
inculcation of virtue by either precept or example is any 
where much attended to, but his dramatis-persomc are in ge¬ 
neral respectable, and their language decent, while the talent 
displayed is of a vastly superior description to any thing he 
has left us in the comic line. His characters are not often 
draw n with any singular felicity,—the laws of the drama are 
nowhere strictly regarded,—his language is seldom polished 
or select,—no lofty thought, or playful fancy, or high imagi¬ 
nation, beams forth from his page to dazzle or delight,—we 
see none of the learning of a scholar, or the refinement of a 
man of taste,—yet hi* tragedies, especially on the first peru¬ 
sal, excite a deep and oftentimes a long-remembered interest. 
Drvden and Addison have agreed in ascribing this interest to 
the power which Otway possesses of exciting the passions, 
but neither of them have explained the method by which this 
is effected. Perhaps the secret of it may be, that when Otway 
has succeeded in bringing his heroes into situations of the 
most overwhelming interest, instead of endowing them with 
lofty thoughts and lofty language, as Kit. Marlowe, Shakspeare, 
or Beaumont and Fletcher would have done, he. has put into 
their mouths just such ideas and expressions as persons of 
ordinary mind would naturally and appropriately employ, and 
lias thereby come home to the bosoms of the great majority 
of his readers, who would find themselves lost in the vast in¬ 
tellect of a Hamlet. The concluding scene of ‘ Don Carlos,’ 
and nearly the whole of the ‘Orplt§n,’ are strong instances in 
proof. Mrs. Barry used to say that she could never pro¬ 
nounce the words, “Ah! poor Castalio;” in his character of 
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Education dots* not mean merely reading and writing, nor 
any degree, however considerable, of mere intellectual .in- v 
struction. It isf in. its largest sense, a process which extends * 
from the commencement to the termination of existence. 

A child comes into the world, and at once his education 
begins. Often at his birth the seeds of disease or deformity 
are sown in his constitution; and while he hangs at his mo¬ 
ther’s breast, lie is imbibing impressions which will remain 
noth him through life. During the first period of infancy, * 
the physical frame expands and strengthens; but its delicate 
structure is influenced for good or evil by all surrounding 
circumstances,—cleanliness, light, air, food, warmth. By 
and by, the young being within shows itself more. The 
senses become quicker. The desires and affections assume 
• a more definite shape. Every object which gives a sensa¬ 
tion, every desire gratified or denied, every act, word, or look 
of affection or of unkindness, lias its effect, sometimes slight 
and imperceptible, sometimes obvious and permanent, in 
building up the human being: or rather, in determining the 
direction in which it will shoot up and unfold itself. Through 
the different states of the infant, the child, the boy, the 
youth, the man, the development of his physical, intellectual, 
and moral nature goes on, the various circumstances of his 
condition incessantly acting upon him—the healthfulness 
or unhealthftilness of the air he breaths; the kind, and the 
sufficiency of his food and r loathing; the degree in which 
his physical powers are exerted ; the freedom with which 
his senses are allowed or encouraged to exercise themselves 
upon external objects; the extent to which his faculties of 
remembering, comparing, reasoning, are tasked; the sounds 
and .sights of liome, the moral example of parents; the dis¬ 
cipline of school; the nature and degree of his studies, re¬ 
wards, and punishments; the personal qualities of his compa¬ 
nions; the opinions and the practices of the society, juvenile 
and advanced, in which he moves; and the character of the 
public institutions under which he* lives. The successive 
operation of all these circumstances upon a human being 
from earliest childhood, constitutes his education; an educa¬ 
tion which does not terminate with the arrival of manhood, 
but continues through life—which is itself, upon the concur 
rent testimony of revelation and reason, a state of probation 
or education for a subsequent and more glorious existence. 
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Those who stay, in London are about;*as Iittle # nble to describe 
its nature as a whole, as the stranger who pays it a passing visit. 
An entire lifetime spent in it leaves still much more to learn 
than is already learnt of it. Thus it is an enigma—a mystery 
even to those who have been bora and bred in it. • 

This extraordinary indefiniteness of character of London—-we 
speak of it; in the most extended sense—arises from its immensely 
large size. Every time we visit it, its extent seems to be greater. 

Its hugeness grows upon a person. It expands on an acquaint,.; 
tanceship. Nobody is able to tell, even by measurement, wherJfc^'- . 
are the boundaries of London. It is utterly impossible to say 
where it begins or ends. Topographers describe it as measuring 
about eight miles in length by five or six in breadth, with three- 
fourths of its bulk lying on the northern side of tin; Thames. 

It would be more consistent with accuracy to say, that, length¬ 
wise from east to west, along the course of the river, there is a 
continuous series of houses, streets, buildings of various descrip¬ 
tions, here and there interrupted witli gardens or small open 
spaces, for- a distance of at least twenty miles. According to 
our conceptions, the town begins at Greenwich and terminates 
at Richmond. Its extent from its northern to its southern verge 
is less definable. On entering the exterior and several miles 
from the centre, neat small brick houses, detached from each 
other, in the villa style, first make tlieir appearance; these are 
succeeded by clumps of the same kind of houses, forming "ter¬ 
races” and “places;” next follow rows of dwellings on both 
sides of the way, so as to constitute streets; now we have a 
handsomely built set of alms-houses, belonging most likely to 
some corporation; and then comes a thiekly peopled clump of 
streets, with back lanes, and a flashy public-house, the rendezvous 
of some half-dozen stages and omnibusses. Lastly, we have 
the streets on and on without interruption; the foot passengers 
on the side are now more numerous, and every minute thicken 
as you proceed; stone pavements take the place of the rougher 
pathways; all is substantial bustle; and you know you are in 
London Thus it is on any side of the metropolis; which was 
the first house as you entered, which the last on leaving, you 
cannot settle in your mind; the people in the houses do not 
know themselves. 

It is this unmatchable vastness of Jam don that divests it of 
the usual characteristics of a town. It is clear there can exist 
no general sympathy, or unity of feeling or purpose, in such a 
place. The people cannot possibly know' each other, and from 
the nature of things they cannot care for each other. What do 
the inhabitants of the northern environs of the town know of 
those in the south, or those of the w%st care for those of the 
east? Nothing. They are all strangers to one another; they 
are all like different races or nations. True, every body knows 
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accounted (at the period of our narrative) the j opposite house; the most of the n 

grand receptacle of the superfluous villany of the was brokeu, and its place supphed with 

metropolis. Infested by every description of while;, in some cases, the very frames of tl 



THE LEGEND OF ST. DEKNAR.lfc 

Bright were thy early days old feudal pile! 

When echoing through thy payed and fretted halls 
The tramp of mailed feet proclaimed thy state. 

And thronged retainers filing from thy courts 
Mingled their war cries with the av’lanche roar 
Sent forth amid thy mountain»j u waxing bold 
And more determined ’gainstifieiT fyOtawililpn, 

As 'nature, frowning from her unseal’d holds 
Defied the efforts of their puny power. 

And yet, proud keep ! thou knewest imf tlm gem 
Like diamond prisoned in its native mine 
Within thy ramparts pent, to waste its fire 
Till time should call it from its hidden cell 
To shame its earthly dwelling place, and shed 
A sacred lustre o’er the admiring world. 

Apart from all the empty revelry 
And wine-fed mirth of knightly banquet, sate 
The heir of Menfhon and its pomp ; a youth 
Whose pride of boyhood chafing at the slow 
Progressive march of years, had leap’d at once 
Into refulgent manhood, though his form 
Retained the lingering charm of early grace. 

Like the young tendril, vigorous, yet slow 
To loose the fairy clasp of tender growth. 

The morning lustre of his eyes, unwet 
By sorrow’s dew—-the full expressive lip. 

That fearless herald of unclouded thought— 

The chiselled features, and the sinewy hand 
Moulded for action as it grasps the sword 
Before him thrown—all axe unstained and pure— 
And though upon the mirror of his soul 
Passion had lately breathed, the^transient cloud 
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COMMEHCIAL JSNTERPKISE. 


“ Salem, Massachusetts, is a remarkable pBfcec. It fata a 
population of 11,000, ami more wealth in proportion to its 
population than perhaps any town in the world. It* commerce 
is speculative, hut vast and successful. It is a frequent cir¬ 
cumstance that a ship goes out without a cargo, for a voyage * 
round the world. In such a case the captain puts Ids elder 
children to school, takes his wife and younger children, and <* 
starts for some semi-barbarous place, where he procures*soine 
odd kind of cargo, which he exchanges with advantage for 
another, somewhere else; and so go es traffic-king round the 
world, bringing home a freight oftSe highest vahie. 

The enterprising merchants of Salem are hoping to appro¬ 
priate a large* share of the whale fishery, aud their ships ,arc 
penetrating the northern ice. They are favourite customers 
in tho Russian ports, and are familiar with the Swedish and 
Norwegian coasts. They have nearly as much commerce with 
Bremen as with Liverpool. They speak of Fayal and the 
other Azores as if they were close at hand. The fruits of the 
Mediterranean countries arc ou every table. They have a 
large acquaintance at Cairo. They know Napoleon's grave 
at St, Helena, and have wild tales to tell of Mosambique and 
Madagascar, and store of ivory to show from thence. They 
speak of the power of the king of Muscat, and are sensible of 
the riches of the south-east coast of Arabia, It entered some 
wise person's Lead, a few seasons ago, to export ice to India. 
The loss, by molting of the first cargo, was one fourth. The 
rest was sold at six cents per pound. When the value of this 
new import became known, it was in great request, and the 
latter sales have been almost instantaneous, at tcu cents per 
pound: so that it is now a good speculation to scud ice 12,000 
miles to supersede saltpetre in cooling sherbet. The young 
ladies of America have rare; shells from Ceylon in their cabi¬ 
nets : aud their drawing-roOms are decked with Chinese 
copies of English prints. 1 was amused with two; the scene 
of Hero swooning in the church, from f Much Ado about 
Nothing,' and Shakspeare between Tragedy aud Comedy. 
.The faces of Comedy and of Beatrice from the hands of Chi¬ 
nese ! I should not have found out the place of their second 
birth hut for a piece of unfortunate foreshortening in each. 

I observed to a friend, one day, uphn the beauty of all the 
new cordage that met my eye, silky and bright. * He told me 
that it was made of Manilla hemp, of tin? ralue of which the 
British seem to be unaware, though it has been introduced 
into England, He mentioned that he had been the first im¬ 
porter of it. Eight years before 0Q0 bales per annum were 
imported now, 20,000. The merchants doubt whether Aus¬ 
tralia will be able to surmount the disadvantage of a deficiency 
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COWPKR. 


• • 

Unfit as Cowper # was, from extreme diffidence, to advance in the, 

profession of the law, his family interest procured hfln a situation 
which seemed not ill adapted to gratify bis very moderate ambition, 
while it did not much interfere with his reluctance fcg public life. In 
his thirty-fourth year he was nominated to the offices of reading clerk 
and clerk of the private committees of the House of Lords. But in 
this arrangement his friends were disappointed. It presented the 
formidable danger of reading in public, which he thought was as near¬ 
ly as bad as speaking in public; his natural modesty, therefore, anti, 
w'e may add. Ids unmanly diffidence, recoiled at. the thought, and he 
resigned the office. On this his friends procured him the place of 
clerk of the journals of the House of Lords, the consequence of which 
is thus related by Mr. Hayley:—“ It was hoped, from the change of 
his station, that his personal appearance in parliament might not, be 
required: hut a parliamentary dispute, made it, necessary tor him to 
appear at the bar of the House of Lords, to entitle himself publicly 
to the office.” Speaking of this important incident ii* a sketch, which 
lie once formed himself, of passages in his early life, he expresses 
what he endured at the time in these remarkable words:—“They, 
whose spirits are formed like mine, to whom a public exhibition of 
themselves is mortal poison, may have some idea of the horrors of 
iny situation : others can have none.”—His terrors on this occasion 
rose to such an astonishing height, that they utterly overwhelmed his 
reason; for although he, had endeavoured to prepare himself for his 
public duty, by attending closely at the office for several months, to 
examine the parliamentary journals, his application was rendered user 
less by that excess of diffidence, which made him conceive, that what¬ 
ever knowledge he might previously acquire, it would all forsake him 
at the bar of the House. This distressing apprehension increased to 
such a degree as the time for his appearance approached, that, when 
the day so anxiously dreaded arrived, he was unable to make the ex¬ 
periment. * 

It must, we think, be evident to all, that either from his natural 
weakness in early life, his indulgence in those habits of seclusion which 
unfitted him for the society of his fellow-men, or from a train of mor¬ 
bid thoughts having taken possession of his faculties, that he was at 
this time labouring under hypochondria in its worst form; and that 
such was the opinions of his friends, may J»e gathered from the fact 
of their placing him under the care of l)r. Cotton, the eminent, phy¬ 
sician at. St. Albans, in whose house he resided, from December, 

17fill, to July, 17«4. His disease, in truth, let his biographers dis¬ 
guise it as they may, w as that species of insanity arising from religious 
melancholy. The attention, however, he received during his stay with 
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Theology has'bebn comprehensively and .appropriately defined 
by our immortal Hooker, “The knowledge of things divide.” 
The question, therefore, whether this ought to constitute a part, 
a primary and fundamental part of the education of youth, re¬ 
solves itself into another. Have things divine any real existence, 
or rather, are there sufficient grounds for believing that they ex¬ 
ist ? This question being once decided in the affirmative, there 
can be no difficulty in proving, nor any hesitation in admitting, 
that of all knowledge that can he obtained, the knowledge of 
Theology is the most excellent, the most essential, and therefore 
the most desirable. For though many have objected to the study 
of Divinity, that the things of which it treats have ho actual, or 
at least, no demonstrable existence, none can deny, that if these 
things are once admitted, once demonstrated to exist, an ac¬ 
quaintance with them as tar transcends in importance all other 
knowledge, as the value of the mortal, perishing body is ex¬ 
ceeded by that of the immortal and imperishable soul ! 

The object, then, mainly contemplated in a course of Lectures 
on Divinity, must be to prove that these things do exist—that 
their existence is in most respects conformable to reason, in none 
contrary to it ; tlmt, however in particular instances they pass 
beyond the utmost range of human investigation, the opposite 
hypothesis is always highly improbable, and most frequently 
altogether contradictory. It must be shown, that where the tes¬ 
timony of experience is precluded by the very nature of the ease, 
as in questions which relate to the abstract perfections of the 
Divine Essence, there is yet all the evidence which can be afforded 
from analogy, from comparison, from the series of combined and 
connected propositions, which have been already demonstrated ; 
and therefore, that the difficulties in which some subjects arc in¬ 
volved, are to he attributed to the limited extant of our intellec¬ 
tual capacity, the circumscribed operation ofiour reasoning powers. 
Hence, considering that the majority of those who will come hither 
for instruction are destined ion the pursuits and professions of 
secular life, we must endeavour to furnish the student with those 
plain and popular .arguments which may he adduced on every oc¬ 
casion which, like weapons that are wlrried about the person, 
can be wielded at the very moment of attack ; which being thus 
constantly accessible, and prepared for instant service, are in re¬ 
ality more useful than the ponderous and unwieldy engine, which, 
with a thousand times the impulsive force, cannot be moved from 
its position without combined and repeated exertion. A word in 
season may he more beneficial to tin* individual himself, or to 
others, than whole volumes written in the seclusion of the closet, 
and even honoured l>y the approving suffrages of the Christian 
world ! 

A system of Christian Theology, to be complete, should embrace 
not only the Doctrines, but the Duties, both of Natural and Re¬ 
vealed Religion. In a course of Lectures, however, which must 
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A THOUGHT ON ETERNITY. 

• 

Erf: the foundations of the world were laid. 

Ere kindling light the Almighty word obey’d. 

Thou wert; and when the subterraneous flame 
Shall burst its prison, and devour this frame. 

From angry Heaven when the keen lightning flies — 
When fervent heat dissolves the melting skies— 
Thou still shall he ; still as thou wert before. 

And know no change, when time shall he no more. 
O endless thought! divine Eternity ! 

Tli’ immortal soul shares but a part of thee ; 

For thou wert present when our life began. 

When the warm dust shot up in breathing man. 

Ah ! what is life 7 with ills encompass’d round. 
Amidst, our hopes, Fate strikes the sudden wound ; 
To day the statesman of new honour dreams. 
To-morrow Death destroys his airy schemes. 

Is mouldy treasure in thy chest .confin’d 7 
Think all that treasure tliou must leave behind : 

Thy heir with smiles shall view thy blazon’d hearse. 
And all thy hoards with lavish hand gjpperse, 

Should certain fate th’ impending blow delay, 

Thy mirth will sicken, and thy bloom decay ; 

Then feeble age will all thy nerves disarm. 

No more thy blood its straiten’d channels warm. 
Who then would wish to stretch this narrow span. 
To suffer life beyond the date of man ? 

The virtuous soul pursues a nobler aim. 

And life regards but as a fleeting dream : 

She longs to wake, and wishes to get free. 

To launch from earth into Eternity ; 

For while the boundless theme extends our thought. 
Ten thousand thousand rolling years are nought. 
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It is probable that whatever assemblies exercising the function 
of legislation existed among the Saxons ami the other northern 
nations,, they were, in their first conception, fherelv courts of 
justice, or at least had been established and had originally met 
chiehy for the administration of the laws. The institution of a 
legislative or law-making body is an idea so far from being ob¬ 
vious or natural to an early state of society, that it is opposed to 
the whole political system and notions of national government 
which then prevail. Every people has received it* first laws either 
from what it has believed to be the authority of heaven itself, or 
from some other authority which it has felt nearly m little dispo¬ 
sition to disobey or question. For a long period the laws thus 
received are held to be something sacred, and nobody thinks of 
abolishing or altering them, any more than he would think of 
attempting the amendment of the laws of nature. Even when 
circumstances at length force on innovations, the change of the 
law is the last, change that takes place. It. does not precede and 
prescribe the new practice, hut only, reluctantly as it were, follows 
and sanctions it. In this way is slowly produced in the general 
mind the first notion of the possibility of mending the old laws or 
making new ones—the first conception of legislation. And even 
after the first exercise of the power has been thus brought about, 
the act of legislation is for a long time only timidly and sparingly 
indulged in ; there is still something of a superstitious aversion to 
it, as if it were a proceeding interdicted by religion or by nature : 
only the most pressing necessity is held, and scarcely held, to 
justify it; the form of the old law is often retained after its spirit 
has been departed from ; even a new law is made to wear as much 
as possible the appearance of an old law revived. In short, in 
every way the hearing of the legislation is towards the conserva¬ 
tion rather than the improvement, of the law ; it affects to be not 
law-making but only law-declaring. 

This character is traceable nearly throughout the whole course 
of English legislation, and in the earlier periods especially is very 
strongly marked. “ The legislative power of the Court of Par¬ 
liament,” says a writer who has investigated this subject with 
great learning and ability, “ was exercised unconsciously, because 
it resulted from the remedial power. Complaints arose of viola¬ 
tions of the law, of neglect of the law'. The monarch promised to 
forbid the abuse ; and further remedies were provided in defence 
of the existing law. It was strengthened and declared. Its prin¬ 
ciples of justice and equity received m new' and more solemn 
sanction. Remedial and declaratory statutes thus succeeded to 
older remedial and declinatory statutes. Yet Parliament, echoing 
the sentiments, if not the words, of the Barons of Merton, scarcely 
ever intended to introduce a new law, to enact a new statute.” 

There can be little doubt that the Saxon Witenagemot. was the 
root from w-hich has sprung our modern* English Parliament, and 
nearly as little that the Witenagemot was in its original conception 
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JOHN PHILPOT CURRAN. JOHN PHILPOT CURRAN. 
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The late Earl Stanhope, when he invented the Printing-Press 
which will bear bis name to posterity, coupled .with his object 
an idea of inking the forme on the press by means of a revoiv 
ing cylinder ; and in pursuit of this plan, spared no expense in 
endeavouring to find a substance with winch to cover his rol 
lers. He had the skins of every animal which he thought likely 
to answer the purpose, dressed by every possible process; aftd 
tried many other substances, as cloth, silk, &c. without success. 
The necessary seam down the whole length of the roller was 
the first impediment; and next the impossibility of keeping any 
skin or substance then known, always so soft and pliable as to 
receive the ink with an even coat, and communicate the same 
to the forme with the regularity required, All the presses of 
his early construction had, at each end of the table, a raised 
flaneh, type high, for the purpose of applying his rollers; but 
the obstacles interposed by nature herself totally baffled and 
defeated his lordship's plans in this respect. The idea enter 
tained by Lord Stanhope, and which had also been hinted at 
by Mr. Nicholson, of colouring or inking the forme at press by 
means of cylinders, is far from being new. Papillion's Work on 
engraving, to which I have already referred, gives detailed par 
ticulnrs, elucidated by engravings, of rollers for inking; and al 
though, by him mentioned incidentally in his treatise on wood 
cut printino, vet, if applicable to that branch of art, it. is clear 
it might have been easily convertible to all letter-press work. 
All that Ixml Stanhope so anxiously desired, and which even 
his inventive and indefatigable powers could not surmount, was 
at length achieved by the mere chance observation of a process 
in the Staffordshire potteries, in which they use what are there 
called dabbers. These were formed of a composition which 
appeared to possess every requisite for holding and distributing 
the ink, imparting it equally otjpr the forme, and being easily 
kept clean, soft, and pliable. Mr. Forster, an ingenious prin 
ter, then in the employ of Mr. ti. Hamilton, at the bookseller’s 
office, at Weybridge, was the first who applied it to letter-press 
printing, by spreading it, in a melted state, upon coarse canvas; 
and making balls, in oil other respects in the usual manner. 
The inventors of printing machinery soon caught the idea, and 
by running the composition as a coat upon wooden cylinders, 
produced the apparatus so long and unsuccessfully sought by 
Lard Stanhope, and without which, no machine printing would 
ever have succeeded. Messrs. Apple^ath and Cowper used it 
for the rollers, united with their table and apparatus hereafter to 
be described, with intent to secure it to themselves by patent. 
But, as ho patent would hold good for a compound known long 
before, with the mere addition of a cylinder ; and a substitute 


















me the only consolation I aspired to, by this return to ; gether, which I have been inevitably compelled to do, I 

your true character, which affords me a sanguine hope apprehend it can be nothing else, I am astonished that 

that yon will faithfully discharge the duty to your off- a conjecture so obvious should have offered itself to my 
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though I confess I was not much inclined to credit it. wealth, apparently at least, distinction and greatness, is 

I do not ask you to confirm any conjecture : I do not too powerful a temptation. Nor, though I should trust 

wish that you should violate my engagements into which your resistance, could I be pleased in a*husband with the 

you have entered. But, upon putting circumstances to- possession of these extraordinary powers. It sets too 
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, LONG PRIMER, No. 9. 

We are apt to assume that the hearing of evidence is the natural 
mode of trying a cause, and the earliest that would be adopted. 
But the science of evidence, both in law and in all other depart¬ 
ments of inquiry where we have to do with mere probabilities, is 
late in springing up, and long in being brought to perfection. 
The science of mathematical demonstration, where there is little 
complexity and no uncertainty, may be early cultivated and per¬ 
fected ; but not so that of the evidence either of human testi¬ 
mony or of any description of what we may call merely indicative 
facts. The ancient Greeks and Romans, with all their cultiva¬ 
tion, seein to have had no distinct notions on the subject of 
evidence in any department either of physical or of moral .inquiry. 
They philosophised, indeed, eloquently and ingeniously both in 
morals and in physics, hut just as frequently without as with any 
regard to the facts bearing upon the question. In historical in- 
» quiries, it is only in modern, and it may be said in very recent 
times, that the science of evidence has been at all applied ; the 
ancients do not seem to have dreamed of such a thing ; and 
among ourselves, down to the seventeenth century, it was equally 
unheard of and unthought of. Camden was perhaps the first 
English writer in this department who doubted anything that had 
been asserted by bis predecessors ; all our older chronicles took 
in each the whole of what had been told by those who had gone 
before him, as unresistingly as one sheet of paper after another, in 
the process of printing, takes the impression of the types on 
which it is spread. Look at the boundless credulity of the nu¬ 
merous copiers of the fables of Geoffrey of Monmouth and Bishop 
Bale, or of those of Fordun and Bovce among the Scottish writers 
down even to Buchanan and Sir George Mackenzie, the latter of 
whom flourished at the time of the Revolution. And what was 
the inductive philosophy of Lord Bacon, but a developement of 
the science of evidence as applicable to physics ? Yet, it was 
wholly new to the world little more than two centuries ago. The 
science of evidence is a study as •foreign to the whole mental dis¬ 
positions and habits of men in an early state of society, as it is to 
those of children. Both equally* demand certainty in all their 
conclusions, and cannot endure either to act or to believe merely 
upon a favourable balance upon probabilities. All their methods 
of investigation, therefore, aim at attaining this certainty. A 
method which promises less is despised and rejected. Hence 
• anything else is preferred to the patient and impartial examination 
of facts ;—anything that will produce an instant and complete 
conviction,—a supposed sign from Heaven of any kind,—'Some cir¬ 
cumstance impressiveennugh to occupy the imaginat ion and exclude 
every other view of the subject,—or even, when nothing better is 
to be had, mere authority and confident assertion. This is the 
time of inexperience and of ready and abundant faith. The science 
of evidence is the offspring of doubt, as well as the parent of ra¬ 
tional belief and of truth. • 
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• • LONG PRIMER No? IX. 


And doth not a meeting like this make amends 

For all the lung years I ’ ve been wondering away 1 
To see thus around me my youth’s early friemft, 

As smiling and kind as in that happy day ! 

Though haply o’er some of your brows as o’er mine. 

The snow-fall of time may be stealing—what then ? 
Like Alps in the sunset, thus lighted by wine. 

We Ml wear the gay tinge of youth’s roses again. 

II. 

What soften’d remembrances come o’er the heart. 

In gazing on those we ’ve been lost to so long ! 

The sorrows, the joys, of which once they were part, 

Still round them, like visions of yesterday, throng. 

As letters some hand hath invisibly traced. 

When held to the flame will steal ont on the sight, 

So many a feeling, that long seem’d effaced. 

The warmth of a meeting like this brings to light. 

III. 

And thus, as in Memory’s hark we shall glide 
To visit the scenes of our boyhood anew— 

Though oft wc may see, looking down on the tide. 

The wreck of full many a hope shining through— 

Yet still, as in fancy we point to the flowers. 

That once made a garden off all the gay shore. 

Deceived for a moment, we’ll think them still ours. 

And breathe the fresh air of Life’s morning once more. 

IV. 

So brief our existence, a glimpse at the most. 

Is all we can have of the few Wc hold dear ; 

And oft even joy is unheeded and los^ 

For want of some heart that could echo it, near. 

Ah, well may we hope, when this short life is gone. 

To meet in some world of permanent bliss ; 


For a smile, or a. grasp of the hand, hastening on. 
Is all we enjoy of each other in this* 
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mduetar of beat, the temperature of that port apposite to still covered with moisture, end the metal free from it. 

le tin foil does not immediately affect the remainder of Now metal is a bad radiator of heat* and, consequently, 

ie pane, and, consequently, we find that while the remain- has a tendency to preserve its temperature. Glass is a touch 

























BOURGEOIS No. 1. 


That each sane individual possesses all rise of one faculty will only improve that 
the faculties, though in* different degrees faculty* and is not adapted to # itaymre 
of endowment, is not more true than any othgr. Nothing has more‘retamed 
that, in the faculties of* every individual education than igtioraace and disregard 
above the grade of idiocy, there is some of this great principle. It would he as 
degree of iraproveabiUty, some capacity reasonable to attempt to sharpen tile 
of increased energy, in the moral and in'- hearing by exercising the eyes, at the 
tellectual ]lowers, and regulation, in the touch by smell, Vs to improve reflection 
animal propensities. In order that there by simple observation, or, either, by loani¬ 
n'! aj In* improvement, each and every fa- nig languages; while all these may* he 
eulty must be jmsitively exercised. *Pre- carried to the utmost pitch of human 
eeptive instruction is notoriously insuf- attainment, and yet justice remain defee- 
ficient to give mechanical skill; in actual tive, the heart cold and selfislf, and the 
life it is never relied on, but the appren- sentiment of piety almost non-existent, 
ticc-lmnd is, for a course of yearn, set to The evils of the practical disbelief or ig- 
tlic work. The same practice is retjuirod norance of this truth, which we dud exist- 
for the other observing and the reflecting iug in the most learned men, are only 
faculties; they must themselves work in lieginning to be suspected, 
a long course of active practice, to reap To enable the pupil to comprehend and 
the reward of talent. In the moral fu- ait tijion the principle of the supremacy 
culties, exercise is not less essential. As of the moral sentiments and intellect, lie 
well may w-e rest eonteuted with saying must he early and habitually, as a point 
to the destitute, the hungry, and the mi- of knowledge, made acquainted with the 
ked, “be ye clothed and fed,” without animal propensities, moist} sentiments, 
offering the H<*tmil means, as to our mo- autl intellect, as elements of his own nu- 
ral pupil, “heyc kind, and eompH-snugitc, ture; in other wonts, he must know and 
and generous, and just, and trijfffitui distinguish the various human faculties, 
pious,” without exercising them iffv.Wtc with their relative value, mid their res- 
graees. An apprenticeship, a loug ap- pective olijeets. It is in infancy that 
preritieeslnp to justice, and mercy, and moral training or exercise must take 
piety, is as essential to the praetteal e.vr- place. I hope to make this manifest, 
cise of these, as it is to skill in handicraft 1st. A watchful observance and ma- 
trades. The law of exercise, is of univer- nagemerit of the faculties, whose abuse is 
sal application. It is a fundamental law violence and anger, should commence 
• of nature, that all the capacities of man when the subject is yet iu the cradle. 

arc enlarged and strengthened by being The utmost that can then he attempted 
used. From the energy of a muscle, up is the diversion of the infant from the 
to the highest faculty intellectual and feelings and their objects, and the avoid- 
nioral, repeater! exercise of the function ance of all causes that excite them. If 
increases its intensity. The efficiency of this he neglected, a bent is given, which 
the blacksmith’s right arm, and of the # it is most difficult ever afterwards to set 
philosopher's brain, depends upon the straight. 

same law. The bodily force, the senses, . 2nd. The child, so managed by his 
the observing ami reasoning faculties, the nurse as to escape the first trials of tern- 
moral feelings, can only be improved by per, should be introduced as early as 
habitual exercise. Custom, habit, skill, possible to his fellows of the same age; 
address, nay, virtue itself, are alL the fruits the best time is when he can just walk 
of exercise, and come not without it. It alone; for it is in the society uf his fel¬ 
ls anuwing how ineonsider&hty this great lows that the means of his moral training 
truth is practically acted upon in edfuea- are to be found. 

turn- Its use in moral training is a dis- .‘lrd. It is as advantageous, nay, neees- 
covury of yesterday, and is yet recognised sary, Shat his fellows shall be numerous, 
only to the most limited extent. Its ef- presenting a variety of dispositions, an 
fioiency in intellectual improvement is actual world into which he is introduced, 
likewise only beginning to he understood, a world of infant business, and infant in- 
, In short, it has only been in the eapa- temmrse, a miniature, and it is so, of the 

bilities of the hand and the limbs, winch adult world itself. The numbers should 
necessity teaches even the savage must rafcher # execed fifty than fall much short 
he exercised to attain skill, that the law of it. 

of exercise has been obeyed. 4th. But this intercourse must be at 

It is another vital practical truth, form- random, each infant bringing liis stock 
ing a corollary to the last, that the exer- of animalism to aggravate that of lun 
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In different parts oftjye world, at the dis¬ 
tance of many hundred miles from the 
sea, there exist salt springs, the utility of 
which, in supplying an essential element 
of food to the inhabitants of inland dis¬ 
tricts, can scarcely be calculated. The 
salt found in these springs is simply a 
mineral impregnation. The water, in its 
course from tile place where it entered 
the ground to the place whence it issues, 
encounters and passes over some of those 
beds of rock-salt which occur, amidst 
other deposits, in the sedimentary strata 
of the earth’s crust, especially in the group 
of the old red sandstone. Contracting an 
infusion of salt from these beds, it pro¬ 
ceeds to the surface, where man has only 
to subject it to vaporisation in order to 
realise the substance with which it is 
charged. People residing in the centre of 
same great continent, to whom salt would 
otherwise require to be carried from a 
distance, have thus all the advantages of 
a residence near the sea-coast, as far as 
the manufacture of salt is concerned. 

Salt springs abound in the central parts 
of North America, particularly in Arkan¬ 
sas, Virginia, Ohio, and Kentucky, and 
also in Pennsylvania and New York; and, 
in all of these instances, they are taken 
advantage of for the manufacture of salt 
by the usual process of boiling and va¬ 
porising. In former times, the springs 
were called Salt Licks, from the vast herds 
of wild cattle which at certain seasons 
used to proceed thither to lick the water, 
or mud which was impregnated with sa¬ 
line properties. Near the northern sources 
of the Arkansas river, the salt springs, by 
diffusing themselves over the surface of 
the ground, are dried up in the lower parfs 
of the plains by the heat of the suu, and 
form erustatious of considerable thickness 
and solidity. A traveller mentions that 
he has seen a block ten or twelve inches 
square, hewn out of an encrustation, and 
brought to the town of St. Lewis; and 
that thousands of bushels may he ga¬ 
thered in a little time. The salt springs, 
or "salines,” as they are locally termed, 
tire powerful at Gallatin and Illinois. Ac¬ 
cording to an account published in 1831, 
there are here nine furnaces, containing 
on an average sixty kettles, each holding 
from thirty-six to sixty gallons, and which 
make upwards of three thousand bushels 
of salt per week, averaging about 130,000 
bushels per annum. 'The salt is sold, at 
the works, at from one shilling and six¬ 
pence to two shillings per bushel of fifty 
(KHtnds. About one-half' of the salt man¬ 


ufactured here, is exchanged^ for ## corn, 
meal, B flour, beef, pork, potatoes, and 
other articles #f produce. At the Ilig 
Muddy Saline, also in Illinois, there is a 
spring rising through a well upwards of 
two hundred feet deep, and the fountain 
is so strong, that it gushes six feet above 
the surface of the ground, and in quan¬ 
tity sufficient to supply pans for five fur¬ 
naces. Mines of hardened or rock-salt 
are dug and worked in different parts of 
Europe, particularly at Cracow in Poland, 
and in the western part of England. Dr. 
Bucklond, in speaking of these mineral- 
ogical wonders, remarks, that "had not 
the beneficent providence of the Creator 
laid up these stores of salt within the 
bowels of the earth, the distance of in¬ 
land countries from the sea would have 
rendered this article of prime and daily 
necessity unattainable to a large portion 
of mankind ; but under the existing dis¬ 
pensation, tin; presence of mineral salt, 
in strata which are dispersed generally 
over the interior of our continents and 
large islands, is a source of health and 
daily enjoyment to the inhabitants of al¬ 
most every region of the earth.” 

The English salt rocks or deposits exist 
both in a dry state for excavation by mi¬ 
ners, and as the sources of saline springs, 
'flic most interesting account which we 
have seen of the mines, is given by Sir 
George Head, in bis very entertaining 
and instructive “ Tour through the Ma¬ 
nufacturing Districts of England, in 
1835:” (Murray, London.) While at 
Northwich, be visited the Marston pit, 
which has been worked for a period of 
sixty years, and may be considered inex¬ 
haustible. " Having waited, (says he) 
with my conductor a few minutes, till the 
engineer had put a little steam on, we 
both stepped into a round tub, and, 
standing upright, holding by the chains, 
were let down very easily. I cannot ex¬ 
press the delight 1 felt at the scene around 
me, which surpassed anything 1 had an¬ 
ticipated ; creating those sensations 1 re¬ 
member to have felt when first I read of 
the pyramids and catacombs of Egypt. 
Here was a magnificent chamber, appa¬ 
rently of unlimited extent, whose flat roof 
presented an area so great that one could 
not help being astonished at its not hav¬ 
ing long since given way. Yet there was 
no apparent want of security, it being 
sounu and durable as if formed of ada- 
ment. Here and there pillars in size like 
a clamp of bricks in a brick-field, ten¬ 
dered their support, presenting to the 
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Near the roots of many of these plants were holes resembling; 
rabbit-burrows. Suddenly, one of the dogs (a spaniel) which had 
been limiting about at some distance in advance oft us, gave a yell 
which summoned the Olliers to him, and we followed as fast as our 
bipedal powers would permit us. The dogs united in a general 
howl, and when we come up with them, we found them scratching 
almost madly in the neighbourhood of one of the nbove-ineiitionetl 
holes, hut at a very respectful distance from it, for from its interior 
issued an indescribable sound which might have appalled a lion. 
As near as I cun convey the idea of it, it was a. fierce hissing min¬ 
gled with a growl. Conceiving that tin; tenant of this asylum 
might lie a weasel or some animal of that tribe, we poked at the. 
aperture with our sticks, and cheered the poor dogs on to an as¬ 
sault. We could not, however, with all our endeavours, induce 
our best dog, though a noted xrrafrhrr, to invade the sanctuary; 
on the eontrary, it appeared to he his object to fill up the hole, by 
throwing the earth into it. He also hit oft’ every branch of the. 
mudar plant, laying each cautiously over the smile place. At this 
time one of the party suggested that the occupant might he a snake; 
whereupon we would have called oft'the dogs, Init t hey were, under 
the influence of a spell, and paid not the least, attention to us. At 
length, to make a long story as short as with justice I cun, an enor¬ 
mous cobra de capelin burst forth furiously enraged. On the first 
appearance of his head, the four-footed tribe retreated a lew yards, 
then halted, turned, mill held the foe at hay, whilst the rational 
portion of the party commended themselves to the. protection of 
those locomotive engines so well spoken of in Hudibras, and so 
naturally referred to on such occasions. Our ignominious flight 
continued to the full distance of twenty paces, when we halted and 
fa<*ed about. We then witnessed a most extraordinary spectacle. 
In the centre of a large circle formed by the dogs, rose the snake, 
with hood distended, and alaiut a yard of his body erect, gracefully 
curved like the neck of a swan. In this attitude he wheeled ra¬ 
pidly about, fixing his diamoml-like eyes, quickly as light, on any 
antagonist, which bolder than the rest, attempted to draw the cir¬ 
cle closer around him. This war of “demonstrations” lasted for 
. perhaps a quarter of an hour, the dogs harking furiously all the 
time, when one of them ( the spaniel too) inode a spring upon the 
reptile, when his head was partly turned 4n another direction ; lvut. 
he underrated the activity of his foe, and was bitten. A general 
attack now commenced, and the snake was soon torn to pieces. 
He died not unavenged, as Byron says. Two of the flogs received 
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BOURGEOIS, No. 6. 


“ His majesty, in the next passage of 
his speech,” continued*Fox, “brings us 
to the apprehension of a war. I shall 
refrain at this time froift saying all that 
occurs to me on this subject, because I 
wish to keep precisely to the immediate 
subject.; but never surely had this coun¬ 
try so much reason to wish for peace; 
never was a period so little favourable 
to a rupture with France, or with any 
power. I am not ready to subscribe ex¬ 
actly to the propriety of a resolution 
never to go to war unless we are at¬ 
tacked ; but I wish that a motion was 
proposed by some person to express our 
disapprobation of entering upon any war, 
if we can by any honourable means 
avoid it. Let no man be deterred by 
the dread of being in a minority. A 
minority saved this country from a war 
ngagist Russia. And surely it is our 
duty, as it is true policy, to exert every 
meanH to avert that greatest of national 
calamities. In 17KJ)we all must remem¬ 
ber- that Spain provoked this country by 
an insult, which is a real aggression ; we 
were all agreed on the necessity of the 
case, hut did we go headlong to war? 
No ! we determined with becoming for¬ 
titude on an armed negotiation. We 
did negotiate, and we avoided a war. 
Hut now we disdain to negotiate. Why? 
Because we have no minister at Paris! 
Why have we no minister there? Be¬ 
cause France is a republic! And so we 
are to pay in the blood and treasure of 
the people for a punctilio! If there arc 
discontents in the kingdom. Sir, this is 
the way to inflame them. It it> of no 
consequence to any people what is the 
form of government with which they, 
may have to treat; it is with the gover¬ 
nors, whatever may he the form, that in 
common sense ana policy they can have 
to do, and if they should change their 
form and change their governors, their 
course would remain the same. Having 
no legitimate concern with the internal 
state of any independent people, the road 
of common sense is simple and direct. 
That of pride and punctilio is as tangled 
as it is serpentine. Is the pretext the 
opening of the Scheldt? I cannot be¬ 
lieve that such an object, can be the real 
cause. I doubt, even if a war on this 
pretext would be undertaken with the 
approbation of the Dutch. What was 
the conduct of the French themselves 
under their depraved old system, when 
the good of the people never entered into 


the contemplation of the cabinet? The 
emperor threatened to open the'Scklldt 
in 17 SO. Did die French go to war 
with him instantly to prevent it ? No! 
they opened a negotiation, and prevented 
it by interfering with their good offices. 
Why have not ,we so interfered ? Be¬ 
cause, forsooth, France is an unanointed 
republic ! Oh ! miserable, infatuated 
Frenchmen ! Oh ! lame and inconside¬ 
rate politicians ! Why, instead of break¬ 
ing tne holy vial of Rlieims, why did you 
not pour some of the sacred ojl on the 
heads of your executive council, that the 
pride of states might not be forced to 
plunge themselves and you into the hor¬ 
rors of war, rather than be contaminated 
by your acquaintance! The people will 
not tie cheated. They will look round 
and demand where this danger is to he 
seen. Is it in England ? they see it 
overflowing in expressions of loyalty, and 
yet they libel it with imputations of in¬ 
surrection. In Ireland you know there 
is danger, and dare not, own it; though 
you know that there a most respectable 
and formidable convention (1 call it for¬ 
midable, because I know nothing so for¬ 
midable as reason, truth, and justice) 
will oblige you, by the most cogent rea¬ 
sons, to give way to demands which the 
magnanimity of the nation ought to have 
anticipated-—in justice to subjects as at¬ 
tached to their king, as abundantly en¬ 
dowed with every manly virtue, as those 
of any part of the united kingdom. And 
while the claims of generous and ill- 
treated millions are thus protracted there 
is a miserable mockery held out of 
alarms in England which have no exis¬ 
tence, but which are made the pretext of 
assembling the parliament in an extraor- 
• dinary way, in order in reality to engage 
you in a foreign contest. What must be 
the fatal consequence when a well-judg¬ 
ing people shall decide—what I sincerely 
believe—that the whole of this business 
is a ministerial manoeuvre ? A noble lord 
says he will move for a susjjension of 
the habeas corpus act. I hope not! I 
have a high respect for the noble lord; 
but n8 motive of personal respect shall 
make me inattentive to my duty. Come 
from whom it may, I shall, with my most, 
determined powew, oppose so dreadful 
a measure. What, it may be asked, 
would I .propose-to do in hours of agi¬ 
tation •tike the present? I will answer 
openly. If there is a tendency in the 
dissenters to discontent, because they 
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Ghost. I am thy father’s spirit; - j With witchcraft of his wit, with traiterous gifts, 

Doom’d for a certain term to walk the night; i (O wicked wit, and gpts, that have the power 

And, for the day, confin’d to fast in fires. So to seduce!) wodko his shameful lust 

Till the foul crimes, done in my days of nature, The will of my most seeming-virtuous queen : 









ROYAL. ACABRHY*. 


That the Academy was “the only soleu*I of art,” does not prove It 
to have hern the best possible. The truth is, that it is inefficient—noto¬ 
riously so. No student, is admitted as a Probationer without first pro¬ 
ducing a set of drawings from the cast and the skeleton; so that he must 
be a tolerable draughtsman before he Is admitted. Then what is Hie 
course of study ? He comes and goes when he likes, and draws from the 
antique how he can: subject only to the supervision of the Keeper, who 
occasionally corrects his errors. There is no public examination; no 
amount of proficiency is stipulated for; but certain prises of medals and 
hooks are annually given for the best drawings- After a time the student 
is allowed to enter the “Life Academy,” to copy the living model. Here 
there is scarcely the show of instruction: the only officer present is the 
“ Visiter for the Month”—the Academicians taking it in turn; lie may be 
a landscape or a portrait-painter, or a sculptor; if an historical painter, he 
is occupied during the time in painting from the model: and this is called 
“ instruction” of some thirty or forty students, some drawing, some pain¬ 
ting, some modelling. The “ Painting School” is similarly attended. 
Architecture , Perspective, and anatomy, are not taught at all, any more 
than Optics, Chemistry, Botany, Arctueology, or Costume. Six lectures 
on anatomy are annually given by a surgeon, (Mr. Green,) who points 
out the place of a bone or muscle in a statue or a living model: hut tile 
lecture is so technical as to be unintelligible to the very persons for whose 
instruction it is intended. Ther<* lias not been a single lecture, on Per¬ 
spective given for these ten years past; and several years elapsed during 
which (owing to Sir John So an u's infirmity of sight.) no lecture was 
delivered on Architecture. Not that this kind of instruction is of any 
real value—though no other is afforded—lint it exemplifies the fallacious 
misstatements of the petition. In a word, all that the students learn is 
acquired out of the Academy: its only use and value is as a place far 
practice provided gratis, Great mimhers of students, indeed, (including 
some of our cleverest designers,) go to study in the ateliers in Paris. As 
for tlie eoHeetion of “print* and books,” the library Ls all but sealed up 
to the students, by the formalities and restrictions of admission. The 
numlier of students sent to Italy lsf according to Mr. Hayjjon, fifteen, 
during seventy years: an expressive •comment on the expenditure thus 
incurred is supplied by the fact mentioned ,liy him, in a characteristic 
Petition, that, the Academy “have, spent 19,750/. in dinners, and only' 
4.58G/. in sending young men to Italy.” What acquirements “the least 
successful students” have attained to qualify them to be useful ns me¬ 
chanical and manufacturing draughtsmen, they owe to their own diligence 
tile Academy teaches them nothing. As regards the “exhibition,” the 
predominance of portraits, the neglect and decliue of historical painting, 
and the unfairness of the arrangements, hyawltieh the members of the 
Academy occupy the best, places, to the exelusion of other and often bet¬ 
ter painters, and enjoy the sole right of “varnishing”—in plain terms, 
heightening the effect of their own pictures---while othertirtists may not 
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BREVIER, No. 5. 

. ' * » 

The adventuros of the Egyptian king Ses- by the resistance w hich they met wish from 
ostris, liis subjugation of India as far as the the numerous armies of Phoenicia. Cai^wc 
Ganges, and his having crossed that river and imagine tfeat these tribes, who where placed 
advanced to the Eastern Oceta, not being so near the sea; thft the tribe of Zebulon, 
supported by any one corroborative testi- for example, which was extended even to 
moriy, arc now pretty generally regarded as the shore, and the gates of Sidon, could be- 
niere fiction; arid historians arc generally hold the Inhabitants of this great city, so 
agreed in the opinion that the Egyptians— famous for its navigations, bring home from 
seated in the lap of luxuriant plenty—were time to time such abundant riches, without 
indiiferent to trade, and abandoned maritime being tempted to take part with them,, to • 
enterprise to those people whose less enviable imitate them or at least to associate them* 
lot tempted them abroad in search of the selves with them, as Solomon did afterwards 
necessaries and comforts ol' life. Hence we with the Tyrians ? • 

overlook the relation of Herodotus and “Ophir was a general name for all the 
prefer Strabo, who tells os that the first oriental coast of Africa, and particularly of 
kings of Egypt were so perfectly satisfied the country of Sophala, a land abounding in 
with the produce of their own kingdom, that gold 5 and Tarahtsh ww likewise a general 
they neglected all Foreign Trade, and pro- name for all the eastern coast of Africa and 
hibited the ships of strangers from approach- Spain, and in particular of that coast in the 
ing their shores. We know' that this view neighbourhood of the month of the river 
has been controverted, and particularly by Guadulquiver, a country fertile in mines of 
M. Jlmct in chap. 7 and 8 of his History of silver. But these riches of Ophir and of Tar- 
Commcree and Navigation; hut, with due shish were not sufficient for the excessive 
deference *0 his assertion, we prefer the ge- expenses of Solomon. For beside the heavy 
nerally received opinion, taxes which he levied upon his subjects, and 

With the PinchiciaiM* the Trade of India the immense presents which he received 
was held m high estimation; hut the distant from neighbouring kings, the Scripture 
situation of Tyre subjected them to a fa- teaches us, that he carried on a very consi- 
tiguing and expensive land-carriage, and derable trade abroad, which might possibly 
' rendered it desirable that they should have he in other places besides Ophir and Tarshish 

ports on the Arabian Gulf, and more conve- and that he also established proper officers 
1 nieuLly situated on the Mediterranean. Hence for the management of it. Jchosnphat, king 

the Idumeans were dispossessed of E/.ionge- of Judah, envying the treasure of Solomon, 
her, and other places on the northern ext re- from whose race he descended, resolved to 
mity of the Red Sen, and Hhinocoruva was renew these gainful voyages of Ophir and 
taken possession of on the Mediterranean. Tarshish ; and for this end lie prepared his 
• From the Idumenu ports an extensive trade fleets in the ports of Eziongeber Ochozias, 

was prosecuted with India, and the oustern king of Israel, offered him at the same time 
and southern coasts of. Africa, and in them liis assistance for a share of his profit; hut 
the produce of these countries wax received, the. ships were destroyed in the harbour, 
whence it was carried over-land to Rhino- This oriental coast of Africa, which in Solo- 
corura, the nearest port on the. Medttssrranean moil’s time was called Ophir, soon gained 
and there shipped and conveyed to the great to itself a capital trade, not only from the 
commercial city—Tyre, for promiscuous sale, north by the A rabian Gulf through the fre- 
and universal distribution. quent concourse of the Phoenicians and He¬ 

in this Trade with India, and the adjacent ‘brews, hut also from all the eastern country, 
coasts of Africa, M. Huet gives the Hebrews the Chinese, and the Indians; and was not 
a considerable share. In allusion to the only become, a general mart, by reason of 
western adventures of the Phumicinns, he the rich gold mines of Sophala, but also for 
says “hut all these voyages were not com- the sake of those of Melinda and Mombasia, 
parable to those which were performed by upon the coast of Zunguehar, and several 
the Phoenicians, either in their own ships or islands, which abound in camphor and su- 
with Solomon’s, to Ophir and Tarshish. gar and one among the rest much fre- 

Not that 1 can believe these voyages, quented by the merchants for pearl-fishing 
which were undertaken by the command of and spaces. And 1 shall undenialdy establish 
Solomon, were the first trials .which were the truth of it in a treatise which I have be- 
made by the Hebrews in sea commerce, gun concerning the navigations of Solomon, 

They had lived too long among the Eyptians that the Cape of Good Hope was known, 
to be ignorant of their trade by the Red Sea often frequented, and doubled, in Solomon’s 
to all the known parts of the east: and time, and so it was likewise for many years 
when they were established in the land of after; and that the Portuguese, to whom 
Canaan, they had a nearer view of the in- the glc#y of this discovery has been attri- 
dustry and application of tile Phoenicians, huted, were not the first that found out this 
and of the immense treasures which they place, but were secondary discoverers.’’ 
gained. This was fully explained to them From this opinion of M. Huet, it will he 
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Seven-nights have darken’d Oman’s Sea, Than ever flash’d o’er Oman’s flood. 

Since last, beneath the moonlight ray, Before another dawn shall shine, 









“Fox, us an orator,” says Godwin, “seamed belong*# to him in private* When he began 
to come immediately frfltn the forming hand to speak, a common observer might have 
of nature. He spoke wtSl, because he felt thought him awkward ; and even a eonfffm- 
stiougly and earnestly. His eloquence was mate judge could only have been struck with 
impetuous as the current ff f the river Rhone the exquisite justices of his ideas, and the , \ > ^ 

—nothing could arrest its course. His voice transparent simplicity of his manners, Rut ' j 

would insensibly rise to too high a key ; he no sooner had he spoken for some Ride, than 
would mu himself out of breath. Every he was changed into another being. He for- * ’ 

thing showed how little artifice there was in got himself and every thing around him. He 
his oratory. Though on ail great occasions thought only of hie subject. His genius 
he was throughout energetic, yet it was by warmed and he kindled as he went on. „He. *i 

sudden Hashes and emanations that he eleetri- darted lire into his audience.. Torrents of 
fted the heart aud shot through the blood of impetuous and irresistible eloquence swept 
his hearer. I have seen his countenance along their feelings and conviction.s He cer- 
brlghten up witb more than mortal ardour tainly possessed above all moderns that union 
and goodness ; I have been present when his of reason, simplicity, and vehemence, which 
voice has suffocated with the sudden bursting formed the prince of orators. He was the 1 : 

forth of a Hood of tears! ” most Demostbenean speaker since the days of 

Sir James Mackintosh has thus sketched Demosthenes. ‘I knew him,’Sayf? Mr. Burke, 
the character of his illustrious friend : " Mr. in a pamphlet written after their unhappy 
Fox united iu a most remarkable degree, the difference, ‘ when he wax nineteen j since 
seemingly repugnant characters of the mildest which be has risen, by slow degrees, to be the ' j 

of men anil the most vehement of orators. In most brilliant and accomplished debater the 
private life he was gentle, modest, placable, world ever saw.’ The quiet dignity of a 
kind, of simple manners, and so averse from mind roused only by great objects, the absence 
dogmatism, us to be not only unostentatious, of petty bustle, the contempt of show, the 
but tveu something insqgive in conversation, abhorrence of intrigue, the plainness and 
Hi- superiority was never felt but in the downrightneas, and the thorough good nature 
mstiurtion he impaited, or in the attention which distinguished Mr. Fox, seem to render 
which ins generous preference usually directed Mm no unfit representative trf the old English 
to the more obscure members of the company, character, which, if it ever changed, We should 
The simplicity of his manners was far from be sanguine indeed to expect to see St Suc- 
cxcludmg that peifcet urbanity and amenity ceeded by a better. The simplicity of his 
which flowed still more fiom the mildness of character inspired confidence, the ardour iff 
lus nature, than from familiar intercourse with his eloquence roused enthusiasm, and the 
the most polished society of Europe. The gentleness of bis manners iwtlted friendship, 
pleasantry perhaps of no man of wit, had so ‘ 1 admired,' says Mr. Gibbon, after describ- 
unlaboured an appearance. It seemed rathw ing a day passed with him at Lausanne, 
to escape from his mind, thou to be produced ‘the powers of a superior man, as they are 
by it. He luul lived ou the most intimate terms blended, in his attractive character, with all 
with all lus contemporaries, distinguished by the softness and simplicity of a child t no hu- 
wit, politeness, or philosophy . by learning, or man being was ever more free from imy "taint 
the talents of public life In the oouisc of of malignity, vanity, or falsehood.’ The 
thirty years he lkad known almost every man measures which he supported or opposed may 
in Europe, whoso intercourse could strengthen, m divide the opinion of posterity, as they have 
or enrich, or polish the miud. His own litc- divided those of the present uge. But he 
raturc war various aud elegant. In classical Will must certainly command the unanimous 
erudition, which by the custom of England is reverence of future generations, by bis pure 
more peculiarly called learning, he was iofe- sentiments towards the commonwealth; by 
rior to few professed scholars, lake all men his zeal fim- the civil and religions rights of all 
ol genius, he delighted to take refuge in meu j bMjjjihis liberal principles, favourable to 
,,oetr>, from the vulgarity and irritation of mild gcu##9p»at, to the unfettered exercise of 
busim ss. His own verses were easy and the human racuities, and the progressive civi- 
pleasant, and might have claimed no low ligation of mankind ; by his ardent love for a 
place among those which the French call rers country, of which the well-being and greatness ' 

df Konrtr. The poetical character of his mind were, indeed, inseparable from bis own glory ; 
was displayed by his extraordinary partiality and by las profound reverence for that flee 
for the poetry of the two most poetical nations, constitution which he wasuniversaUy admitted 
or at least languages of the west, those of the to understand better than any other man of 
Srecks and of tlie Italians. He disliked poli- his age, both In an exactly legal and in e com- 
tical conversation, and never willingly took praheusivnly philosophical sense.” 
any part in it. To speak of him justly as an These are all highly eulogistic sketches, 
orator, would require a long essay. Evexy and, in nihny respects, are only faithful to the 
•where natural, he carried into public something talents and qualities of their subject. But, 
of that simple and negligent exterior which it is not to be concealed that they overlook, Ij 
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Slow stake, more lowly ere Ms race be run, The soul of him who scorn’d to fear or fly— 

Along Morea’s tails the setting sou ; Who lived and died, as none can live or die! 
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WILLIAM PITT. 


Lord North and his frientkt were.at length 
compelled to resign ; but Pitt, as he was not 
offered a seat in the cabinet, declined taking 
office under Lord Rockingham, who suc¬ 
ceeded to the premiership. On the 22d of 
May, 1782, he made an unsuccessful motion 
for a committee to enquire into the state of 
the representative system. On this occasion 
he spoke to the following import:— 

“The representation of the commons in 
parliament,” he observed, “was a matter 
so truly interesting, that it had at all times 
excited the admiration of men the most en¬ 
lightened; while the defects found in it had 
given them reason to apprehend the most 
alarming consequences. That it had lately 
undergone material alterations, by which 
the commons’ house of parliament ‘had re¬ 
ceived an improper and dangerous bias, he 
believed it would be idle for him to attempt 
to prove. That beautiful frame of govern¬ 
ment, which had made us the envy and ad¬ 
miration of mankind, and in which the peo¬ 
ple were entitled to hold so distinguished a 
share, was so far dwindled and departed 
from its original purity, that the representa¬ 
tives ceased hi a great degree to be con¬ 
nected with the people. It was not his in¬ 
tention to enter into any anquiry respecting 
the proper mode of reform, or to consider 
what would most completely tally and square 
with the original frame of the constitution: 
this he left to a committee; but still he felt 
it his duty to state some facts and circum¬ 
stances which, in his opinion, made this 
object of reform essentially necessary. He 
believed, indeed, that there was no member 
of that house who would not acknowledge 
that the representation was incomplete. It 
was perfectly understood that there were 
some of the boroughs under the influence 
of the treasury, and others totally possessed 
by them. It was manifest that such boroughs 
had not one quality of representation in 
them. They had no share or concern in 
the general interests of the country; and 
they nail in fact no stake for which to ap¬ 
point guardians in the popular assembly. 
The influence of the treasury in. some bo¬ 
roughs was also contested, not by the elec-* 
tors of those boroughs, but by some power¬ 
ful man, who assumed or pretended to an 
hereditary property in what ought only to be 
the. rights and privileges ol'the electors. There 
were other boroughs, which had now in fact 
no actual existence but in the return, of 
members to that house. They had no ex¬ 
istence in property, in population, in trade, 
or in weight of any kind. Another set of 
boroughs and towns claimed to themselves 
the right of bringing their votes to market. 
They had no other market, no other pro¬ 
perty, and no other stake in the country, 
than the property anil price which they pro¬ 
cured for their votes. Such boroughs were 
the most dangerous of all others. So for 
from consulting the interests of their country 
in the choice which they mode, they held 
out their borough to the best purchaser; 
and in fact some of them belonged more to 


the nabob of Arcot, than they did to the 
people of England. They were town* atqj 
boroughs more within the jurisdiction of She 
Carnatic, man the limits of the empire of 
Great Britain; and it was a fact pretty well 
known, and generally understood, that the 
nabob of the Carnatic had no less than se¬ 
ven or eight memliers in that house. There 
was no man in that house who possessed 
more reverence for the constitution, and 
more respect even for its vestiges, than him¬ 
self. But he was afraid that the reverence 
and enthusiasm which Englishmen enter¬ 
tained for the constitution would. If not sud¬ 
denly prevented, be the means of destroying 
it; for, such was their enthusiasm, that they 
would not even remove its defects, for fear 
of touching its beauty. But so great was 
his reverence for the beauties of that con¬ 
stitution, that he wished to remove those 
defects, us he clearly perceived that they 
were defects which altered the radical prin¬ 
ciples of the constitution. That a reform of 
flic present parliamentary representation 
was indispensably necessary, was the senti¬ 
ment of some of the first and greatest cha¬ 
racters in the kingdom; and he should also 
observe thut he well knew it to be the sen¬ 
timent of his much honoured father, the 
late earl of Chatham, who was firmly of 
opinion that a reform of the representation 
was absolutely requisite for the security of 
the liberties of the people of this country.” 
He concluded with moving “ that a commit¬ 
tee should he appointed to inquire into the 
state, of the representation in parliament, 
and to report to the house their observations 
thereon.” This proposition was seconded 
by Alderman Sawbridge, and supported by 
Sir George Saville. Mr. Fox, although then 
a minister, spoke in favor of reform; and 
instanced the county of Middlesex, which, 
lie said, was so little represented, that al¬ 
though it contained one-eighth part of the 
whole number of the electors of Great Bri¬ 
tain,—although it paid one-sixth part of the 
land-tax, and a full third of all other taxes, 
—yet it had hot more than a fifty-fifth part 
of its representation. The motion, however, 
on a division, was rejected; but the major¬ 
ity was small, for it only consisted of 40, the 
numbers being 161 to 121. 

When Lord Shelburne become premier, 
Pitt—then onlv twenty-three years of age— 
was called to die office of chancellor of the 
exchequer; and when, in the course of ft 
few months, the Coalitiou drove his lordship 
from office, the premiership itself was of¬ 
fered by the king to the youthful chancellor, 
but declined. Bishop Tomline praises this 
act, and regards it “as sufficient to refute 
the eb«*ge of inordinate ambition which has 
been sometimes urged against Mr. Pitt;” 
but it may fairly be asked whether this act 
was uotone quite, as much of mere prudence 
as self-denial? What chance could he and 
his party have had at this juncture, in re¬ 
sisting a coalition so powerful and indefati- 
ahlc a%that which had just prevailed against 
‘'lelburtie,—a coalition too against which-- 
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SHERIDAN. 


While on the verge of manhood, Sheridan 
conceived a passion for M iss Linlry, the for- 
famed ' Maid of Bath,’ who “ appears to have 
spread her gentle conquests to an extent al¬ 
most unparalleled In the annals of beauty.” 
He had numerous rivals, anrl amongst others 
his elder brother, Charles, and his earliest and 
most intimate friend, Hnlhed, then studying 
at Oxford ; but lie soon triumphed over them 
all, and appears to have been privately married 
to Miss I^inley in France, in the mouth of 
March, 1772, though the young couple were 
re-mnmed in England, in April, 177-1. 

Sheridan now entered his name on the books 
of the Middle Temple, but he was altogether 
unfit for a profession demanding such close and 
strenuous attention as that of law. He made 
a little by writing for the newspapers, a labour 
in which his wife cheerfully and ably assisted 
him ; but the main dependence of the young 
couple was the interest of t'.'SOOO, which a Mr. 
Long, who was one of Miss Linley’s rejected 
suitors, had generously settled upon her. Dur¬ 
ing this period, the happiest in their lives, the 
touiig couple lived in retirement at East 
Burnham. 

On the 17 th of January, 1773, SheridanV 
powers as a dramatic wri tty: were proved by 
tin- bringing out of his first comedy, ‘ The 
Rivals,’ at C’ovcnt Harden. Its success was 
decisive : and was followed up by the opera of 
‘ The Duenna,’ w hicli took a run unparalleled 
in the aumtls of the drama, having been acted 
no less than seventy-five times in one season. 
Soon aftei tins, Sheridan became proprietor of 
Garrick's moietj of tin patent of Drury Lane 
Mr. Moore is tumble to explain how or where 
the young dramatist got tin- money necessary 
to effect tins purpose ; lie managed however to 
procure it, and place lumself m the situation 
of patentee and umimgei of that expensive 
establishment. In 1777 he placed his fame as 
n dramatic writer on it“ highest pinnacle, by 
the pioduction of * The School for Scandal.’ 
“ It would lie something of llic latest,” says 
the Edinburgh reviewer of Mr. Moorf’s bio¬ 
graphy, “ to engage now in 11 critique on ‘The 
Rinds,' or ‘The School for Scandal ; ’ audit 
woidd lie useless. The public and general 
judgnunt i“ right; both in the very high rank 
it hae assigned to these pieces, and in the 
exceptions with which it has qualified its praise. 
'I hey are .ill over sparkling with wit, and alive 
with character ; and nothing, so much better 
its substance than the real conversation of 
polite society, ever came so near it in manner. 
But there is too much merely ornamental dia- 
logui , and w ith some very fine theatrical situ¬ 
ations, too much intermission in the action and 
business of the play ; and, aliovc all, there in 
too little real warmth of feeling, and too few 
indications of noble or serious passion tho¬ 
roughly to satisfy the wants of English renders 
and spectators—even in comedy. Their wit is 
the best of them; and we do not mean to 
deny that it is both genuine and abundant. But 
it is fashioned too much after one pattern ; and 
resolved too often into studied comparisons, 
ami ludicrous and ingenious similes. There 
is u degree of monotony in thin ; aud its very 


condensation gives it something of a qutkiut* 
elaborate, and ostentatious air. The guild 
things arc ml detached*and finished, and inde¬ 
pendent, each in itself; and, accordingly, they 
do not inform thef style with a diffusive splen¬ 
dour, such m the sun sheds on a fine landscape, 
but sparkle in their separate spheres, more in 
the manner of nightly* illuminations in a luxu¬ 
rious city. 11 is but a forked and jagged light¬ 
ning, compared to the broad Hashes of Slink- 
spearn, that kindle the whole horizon witif* —' _ 
their wide and continuous blaze! It is now**'"" - * 
fair, perhaps, to name that mighty name, to 
estimating the merits of any other writer? But, 
since it is done, it may serve still farther to 
illustrate what we mean, if wo add, that, where 
Shcridnu resembles him at oil in UU wit and 
humour, It is rather in the ostentatious and 
determined pleasantries of such personages ms 
Mercutio or Benedict, than in the rich und 
reduudant inventions of Fnlvtaff, the light¬ 
hearted gaiety of Rosalind, the jollity of Sir 
Poliy, or the inexhaustible humours mill fancies 
of his clown-, fairies, fools, constables, serving 
men, and piMtiees. Wlint a variety! what 
force, what facility, and how little depending 
upon point, epigram, or terseness of any ex 
pression ! ” 

‘ The School for Scandal’ unis speedily fol¬ 
lowed by another successful comedy, entitled 
‘ The Critic. ‘ Hut politics, not literature, was 
the great business of Sheridan’s life, and to this 
sphere of action we mast now turn our atten¬ 
tion. 

His first appearance liefore the public as a 
political character, was in conjunction with 
Mr. Fox at the beginning of the year 1780. 
when the famous resolutions on the state of 
the representation, signed by Fox as chuirmun 
of the Westminster committee, together with a 
report on the same subject from the sub-com- 
mlttce, signed by Sheridan, were laid before 
the public. Previous to this, however, Shen- 
dau had written numerous political articles and 
pamphlets on the whig side ; and had go* into 
habits of intimacy with the leaders of that 
party. By means of Mr., subsequently Lord 
John Townsbeud, he became acquainted with 
•Fox. “ T made the first dinner party,” says 
h*s lordship, “ at which they met ; having told 
Fox that ail the notions he might have con¬ 
ceived of Sheridan’s talent and genius, from 
the eomedv of ‘ The Rivals,’ Ac. would tall 
Infinitely short of the admiration of his stonish- 
ing powers, which, I was sure, he would enter¬ 
tain at the first interview. The first interview 
between them (there were very few present, 
only Tick ell and myself, and one or two more) 

I shall never forget. Fox told me, after 
breaking up from dinner, that he had alw ays 
thought Hare, after my uncle, Charles Towns- 
hend, the wittiest man he had ever met with, 
hut that Sheridan surpassed them both infi¬ 
nitelySheridan's admiration of Fox was 
equally great: and the congeniality of their 
minus soon produced a close friendship. With 
Windham he bad been previously intimate; und 
hi s acquaintance with Burke speedily folio wed. 

The latter, however, appears to have always 
regarded Sheridan with an eye of mistrust. 
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BRIDE Of ABYDO#. 


Her graceful arms in meekness bending 
Across ber gently-budding bxeaflt; 

At one kind word those arms extending 
To clasp the neck of him who blest 
His child caressing and cures* 

Znlclkn came --and Qinfflr felt 
His purpose half within him melt i 
Not that against her fancied weal 
His heart though stern could ever feel ; 
Affection chain’d her to that heart; 

Ambition tore the links apart. 

“ Zuleika ! child of gentleness ! 

How dear this very day must tell, 

When 1 forget my own distress, 

In losing what I hive so well, 

To bid tbee with another dwell : 

Another! and a braver man 
Was never seen in buttle’* van. 

We Moslems reck not. much of blood ; 

Hut yet the lino of Caros man 
Unchanged, unchangeable hath stood 
First of tlie bold Timnriot bands 
That won and well eon keep their lands. 
Enough that he who comes to woo 
Is kinsin.cii of the Hey Ogtyu : 

His years need scarce a thought employ ; 

I would not liuvc thee well a boy. 

And tlion shall haw n noble dower : 

And liis mid my united power 

Will tmigh to scorn the death-flriaan. 

Winch others tremble but to scon, 

And tench the messenger wlmt fate 
The bearer of such boon may wait. 

And now thou knows’! thy father's will; 

All that thy sex hath need to know ; 

’Twas mine to teach obedience still- - 
The way to love, thy lord may show,” 

In silence bow’d the virgin’s head ; 

And if her eye was filled with tears 
That stifled feeling dare not shed. 

And changed her rheek from pole to red. 

And red to pale, as through her eufs 
I hose winged words like arrows sped, 

What eould surh be but maiden’s fears ? 
So bright the tear in Beauty’s eye. 

Cove half tegrets to kiss It dry ; 

•Si, s,weet the blush of Bfishfulnrus, 

Even I’ity searce con wish it less ! 

Whutr or it was the sire forgot; 

Or if i-cmembet’d, mark’d it not ; 

Thrive clapp’d his bands and call'd his steed, 
Resign’d ins gem-adorn’d ehiboqur, 

And mounting featiy for the mend. 

With Maugrnbce and Mamaluke, 

His way amid his Delia took, 

To witness many an active deed 
With sabre keen, or blunt jerreed. 

The Kialar only and liis Moore 
Watch well the Hamm’s mossy doors. 

His head whs leant upon his hand, 

His eye look’d o’er the dark blue water 
That swiftly glides and gently swells 
Between the winding Dardanelles ; 

But yet he saw nor sea nor strand, 

Nor even his Pacha’s turban’d band 
Mix in the game of mimic slaughter. 


Carecrmg cleave the folding felt 
With sabre strok bright sharply dealt * 

Nor mark’d the javelin-darting crowd, 

Nor heard their Ollshs wild and loud— . 

He thought but of old Hiaffir’s daughter! 

* 

No word from Selim’s bosom brake; 

One sigh Zuleika’s thought bespoke s 
Still gazed be through the lattice grate, 

Pale, mute, add mournfully sedate. *00* 
To him Zuleika’s eye was turn’d, * 

But little from his aspect teem'd; * 

Equal her grief, yet not the some ; 

Her heart confess’d a gentler flame : 

Hut yet that heart alarm’d or weak, 

She knew not why, forbade to speak. 

Yet speak she must—-but when essay ? 

“ How strange he thus should turn away ! 

Not thus wc e’er before have met; 

Not thus sliall be our parting yet.” 

Thrice pac'd she slowly through the room, 

And watched bis eye—-it still was fix’d : v 
She snatch’d the urn wherein was mix’d 
The Persian Atar.gul’s perfome. 

And sprinkled all its odcrurs o’er 
like pictured roof and ntactile floor : 

The drops, that through bis glittering vest 
Tbs playful girl's appeal address'd, 

Unheeded o’er his bosom flew, 

As if that breast were marble too. 

“ "What, sullen yet ? it must not hr— 

Qh 1 gentle Kellm, this from thee ! ” 

She saw in curious order set 

The fairest flowers of eastern land— 

41 He lov’d them once ; may touch them yet, 
If offered by Zuleiktt’s hand.” 

The c Widish thought was hardly breathed 
Before the Rose was pluck’d and wreathed ; 
Jhe next fond moment saw her seat 
Her folry form at Selim’s feet: 

“This rose to calm my brother's cares 
A message from the Bulbul bears ; 

It says to-night he will prolong 
For Selim's ear his sweetest song ; 

And though his note is somewhat sad, 

He’ll try for once a strain more glad, 

With some faint hope his altered lay 
May sing these gloomy thoughts away. 

“ What l not receive my foolish flower ? 

Nay then I am indeed unblest: 

On me can thus thy forehead lower ? 

And know’st thou not who loves thee best ? 
Oh, Selim dear ! oh, more than dearest I 
Bay, Is It me thou hat’st or fearest ? 

Come, lay thy head upon my breast, 

And 1 will kiss thee into rest, 

Since words of mine, and songs must fall, 
Ev’if from my fabled nightingale. 

1 knew our sire at times was stern. 

Hut this from thee had yet to learn ; 

Too well 1 know he loves thee not; 

But is Zuleika’s love forgot ? 

Ah ! deem 1 right ? the Pacha’s plan — 
Tbis.kinsmun Bey of Carasman 
PerlSups may be some foe of thine. 

If so, 1 swear by Mecca’s shrine, 

If shrines that ne’er appletach allow 
To woman’s step, admit her vow, 
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WILSON'S POETICAL WORKS. 


Forgets her being’s godlike power 
To shine the wonder of an hour. 

Oft had I sigh’d to think that than, 

An angel lair, couldst stoop so low ; 

And as with light and airy pride. 

’Mid worldly souls I saw thee glide. 

Wasting those smiles that love with tears 
Might li ve on all his blessed years. 

Regret rose from thy causeless mirth, 

That Heaven could thus be stain'd by Earth. 

O vain regret! I should have known, 

Thy soul was strung to loftier tone ; 

That wisdom bade thee joyful range 
Through worldly paths thou couldst not change. 
And look with glad and sparkling eye 
Even on life’s cureless vanity. 

—But now, thy being’s inmost blood 
Felt tbe deep power of soli tude : 

From Heaven a sudden glory broke, 

And all thy angel soul awoke. 

1 bail’d the impulse from above, 

And friendship was sublimed to love. 

Fair are the vales that peaeeftil sleep, 

’Mid mountain-silence lone and deep, , 
Sweet narrow lines of fertile earth, 

’Mid frowns of horror, smiles of mirth 1 
Fair too the fix’d and floating cloud, 

The light obscure by eve bestowed. 

The sky’s blue stillness, and the breast 
Of lakes, with all that stillness bleat. 

But dearer to my heart and eye. 

Than valley, mountain, lake, or sky. 

One Nameless Stream, whose happy flow 
Blue as the heavens, or white aa snow, 

And gently-swelling sylvan side 
By Maty’s presence beautified. 

Tell ever of expected years. 

The wish that sighs, the bliss that fears, 

Till taught at last no more to roam, 

I worship the bright Star of Home. 

ON TUB DEATH Of AN INFANT. 

Kick Margaret was three months old, 

Her Father laid her in the mould ! 

Poor Babe ! her fleeting visit here 
Was mark’d by many a sigh anti tear. 

And sudden starts or unknown pain 
Oft seem’d to shake her little brain 1 
Scarcely unto her ear was known 
A yearning Mother’s gentle tone ; 

She could not by her smiles repay 
The sleepless night, the anxious day ; 

And vet, at times, her eyes would rest 
With’gladness on that Mother’s breast, 

And sinking, with a murmur there, 

Like a hush’d stir of vernal air. 

We saw her little bosom move 
Blest by the genial fount of Love! 

Gently the stroke of death did come, 

And sent her to a heavenly home ; 

Ev’u like the wild harp’s transient strain, 

8he slept—and never woke again ! 

And now, beneath her spotless shroud. 

Like a pale star behind a cloud. 

Or a young Flower that dies in Map, 

Chill'd by hoar-frost - the Baby lay. 

Ah, me! it was a sad delight, 

Through the dim stillness of th# night. 

While grief the glimmering air plssest, 

To mark her little bed of rest I 
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The sweet Child bore no looks of death, 
She seem’d alive, though ’reft of breath ; 
Herjips retained their sunny glow, 

But Tier cold cheek was pale as snow ! 
While thus she lay, no painful trace 
Broke the fail' silence of her face ; 

But something like a smile did play 
Over the dead insensate clay, 

As if a happy dream had shed 
A halo round that guiltless head. 

At morning light we took our way, 

To drop the dear Babe in the clay. 

Mo mourners might that corse attend, 

Save Father—Servant—Neighbour—Friend 
For done but real weepers gave 
A blessing to mit»c infant’s 'grave. 

The vernal noon was soft and mild, 

Mee t for the funeral of a child. 

Round the small grave the sunbeam s stoic, 
Pure as the infant, s sainted soulI 
And th’ opening heavens appear’d to shed 
A loving lustre o’er the dead. 

The fair unfolding buds of Spring 
Sustain’d our quiet sorrowing; 

For wide o’er the rejoicing Earth 
Wild flowers were springing in their mirth, 
Of many a bright and. heavenly dye. 
Emblems of sinless infancy. 

Oh I fairer, sweeter far than they, 

My Flower now dropt into the clay ! 

Shut by tbe sod root, smooth and even, 

Her blossoms from the dews of heaven 1 

When evening came, the silent, hearth, 

Two nights before alive with mirth. 

With dim and languid lustre shone. 

As if it know our babe was gone. 

At once our spirits felt beguiled 
Of grief—we spake not of our child— 

Yet every word wo softly said. 

Told that our thoughts were with the dead. 
I look’d into the Mother’s face, 

And a calm smile had taken place 
Of tears, by Jexu's self approved i 
Our ouly Child, so much beloved. 

Hail left us for a cradle blest 
Beyoud a mortal mother’s breast.— 

We knew-—we felt that God was kind— 
What awful bliss t.o he resigned ! 

And is our Home a silent cell 
Moved only by the passing-bell. 

That on that May-day morning clear 
All our kind Village, wept to hear J 
No—It is filled from morn till night 
With smiles, shouts, dances of delight. 

And songs of nature’s bursting 
And wild Elves’ mimic minstrelsy : 

And rosy cheeks are sparkling there, 

And orbs glide by of golden hair; 

And with arms wreathed So loving ring, 
While Imiocigiue is dallying 
With that bright shape—her brother Joy t 
— Who gave them may again destroy— 

But dance along ye blithesome crew, 

And I will join the pastime too ; 

Foj whether Life’s mystic Tree 
Fair Blossoms shine resplendently, 

Or one chill blast of passing air # 

Hath swept its broken branche»*bare,. 

The tempests blow--the sumbeams shine, 
Alike, from Mercy’s awful Shrine. 
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Mi Southey’* moae style can scarcely he 
too much praised It is plain, clear, pointed, 
familiar, perfta tl> modern in it* texture, hot 
with a grave arid sparkling admixture ot 
aichaisms m its ointments and phraseology 
He is the best and most natural prose writer 
of any pot t of the day The marine) is pei- 
haps supeuoi to the matter, that is, in hi* 
Fs'nys and Reviews There La rather a want 
ot ougmaljty and t ven of impetus, but there 
is no want of playful or biting satire, ot mgt - 
nuity, of casuistry, ot learning, and ot In¬ 
formation He is full ot wane saws and 
moduli (as well as anoint) instantes ' Mi 
‘viuthiv may not dwavs ronvuue his oppu- 
mnts, but he seldom tails to atagger, in ve> to 
gall them In a word we may dear nbe his 
styh by saving, that hi has not the body 
or thickness of pmt vmu but is like <l*ar 
slimy, with kernels ot old mi thins thiown 
into it Il< ilso ex< els us an historian and 
piose lian-lat n fits histones abound in 
lntorination and exhibit proofs ot the most 
ltidifnligabk patient i unit industry By no 
11 m oinmon pion hs ot tin mind Mi Southey 
sums willing to sti idv the t vti erne levity ot 
his ,pinions mil hidings by in apptal ti 
(ids His tuinsIntioiiH ot tin Spanish and 
I mull i in inns me also txnuted ton 
ninoit mil with tin lilitHiyeau and tidelity 
ot n min linguist That ot the (.id, in 
parti ul u is a m isft t-piet c. Not a Word 
iimld I i dtirnl toi the bittei, in the Old 
styh wliu It it ul >|its in conformity to the 
in igm il It is no Uss mti listing m itsilt, 
ii is a iti< 1 d ot Inch and dm ilroun ftehngs 
and mimiuis thin tt is woi+hy ot peinsal as 
a httiny i miositv 'lr Southev s conver- 
sition lias i little iistnihlamt toacommon- 
pl a i bnik hm halntuil dipoitment to a 
pu i of limit n iik Hi is not remaikablc 
i it in i is i uasoiii i or us an observer but 
In is i|un k un iffectt d ri jdete with anecdote, 
v minis ami n tuitivi in his reading, uni ex- 
tnmily happy ui Ins jitav upon words, as 
most si holms irt who give thi n minds tlus 
spinti\i turn We have chiefly sun Mr 
*s tut lu y in socu tj whete tew people appear 
to ady mt ige we mein m that ot Mr Cole- 
ridgi He has not icitmuly the same tango 
ot s]>ei ulation, noi the same flow of sound* 
mg wouls but he makes up toy the detail* 
of knowlcilgi ind In i sirupuloUH loriect- 
m ss of statt nient, toi what hi wonts in ori¬ 
ginality ot thought in lniptfitnus deilama- 
tion The tones ot Mr ( oleiidge s voice are 
iloqueuct (ho-iotAIi Soulhey aie miagn 
shtill and div Mj (olmilgi s torte ts 
i onvi l satum, and lit is t ousi ions of tins 
\lr Southev ividintly unisidi rs wiitmg is 
lus stumg hold and if giaadledni in argil 
mint, ictus to something hi has wntten on 
tht subjeit, or brings out Ins portfolio dou 
liltd down in dog-iars m i until in itiou of 
some tai t 

He is scholastu and proftssioual ill his* 
ideas He sots moil vilueon wli if he wntts 
than on what he says Ht.is perhapH 
proudir ot his library than ot his own pio 
(lut turns- themselves a library I He is more 
snuph m his manm rs tluyi his friend Mi 
Colendgt but at the sumeiome less i ordial 


Ur com tlmtmg He Is leas vain, or h«ul lesa 
hope ot pk amng, and therefore lays himself 
less out ^ii- please Theme is an air of i onde- 

stension »n his < hihty WiH» a tall loose 
figure, a peaked austerity of'* oountenaiu e, 
aftd no im bnation to i mbonpoint, you would 
say he was something purltanii al, somefcuftes 
ascetic in his apiimnuuu He answers to 
MandevflJeV description ot Addison, ‘ a pars 
Son in a»tiir>-wig ’ He is not a boon com¬ 
panion, ROT dock he indulge in tlu* pit await s 
ot the table, wot m any othc i vitt , nor an 
we aware that Mr Vnlthev ik (baigeable 
with any human frailty but want ot < haritv ! 
Having few ri enpr* to pl< ail guilty to, he is 
less lenient to those Of othirs He was bom 
an age too late Hod he In ed a etuturv or 
two igo, he would have been a happy is wi II 
as blamoIwsB e baracter. But fh* ibr true turn 
ot the time has unsettled him arid the mid 
Mpliury of his pfi tensions h ivi jostled wit h 
eaihothu No man in oui das fat hast no 
man ot geniusi has hd so anitoiinly and m- 
lirily tlu Iile oi a m hoi dr from boyhood to 
the pnsint horn diluting himself to learn¬ 
ing with the tnthusiasm of an caily love, 
with tin sim 11 ity and constant y ot a tftiigi- 
>uh \ ow and well would it have beep tor hnn 
it ho had confined himself to this, and not 
itndertaked to pull dawn or to pah h up the 
State * However irregular m Ins opinions, 
Mi Southey is constant unremitting, we* 
i Kami al i.n his studies, and m the uerrorm- 
»n< e ot hi« duties There ih nothing Pindaric 
or hhandeun heie In ail the i elation* and 
chanties of pi irate hfe, he is i oueot, exem¬ 
plary, gem ions just We never heat da sin¬ 
gle unpmpru ty laid to his charge and it he 
has many enemies, tew nun nan boast mom 
numerous and »t unit hi i tru nds 

The variety and piquant y of his writings 
form a striking conti isttothe moik in which 
they an proAuieil Hi lists early, and 
wntts or leads till mar biiakthst time He 
writes or reads aftti breakfast HU ilrnnet, 
after dmnu till tea, and from tea till bed¬ 
time Study serves him for busitii ss, exor¬ 
cist , recreation He pansm bom veise to 
prose, from history to poeti y, from reading 
to writing by a stop-watch He writes a 
fair hand, without blots, sifting upright in 
hi* chalk leaves oft when he ooiAc* to the 
bottom of the page, and thanges the subject 
foi another, an opposite afl the antipodes 
His mmd is, uftir nil rather the recipient 
anil tiaosiuittiii of knowledgi than tbu ongi- 
natoi of it Hi has haidly grasp ot thought 
i bough to arrive at any great leading truth. 
His passions do not amount to more than 
in it ability With some gall in his pen, and 
i olduc ss in liw mannei, he has a gieat deal ot 
kindness in bis htart ltasli m hw opinions, 
he is stead) m his a^achments— and is a man 
in many partunlars adranabie, in ail respec¬ 
table his poltHcai nutmaiatency along ex- 
i epted 1 

Such is the homage that even a political a* 
wi U as a ofttu al opponent of Robert Southey 
found himseU eonstiained to pay to his ex- 
implaiy and irreproachable private chnrai^. 
tei— to his good and guileless heart * 

The lnyetiiacy with whiih Lord Byron 
> 
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TESTS OP 

In Lunacy, considered »» a liranch of medical 
jurisprudence, the first and most important, article 
of discussion—as in all similar subject* of inquiry— 
concerns classification. A pertect classification 
implies a degree of knowledge ami comprehension 
of a subject, already attained, that leaves compara¬ 
tively little to he acquired in other departments ; 
nor, indeed, till a subject is sifted to the bottom, 
and all its ramifications kno« r u und understood, 
can we be certain whether such classification is 
perfect or not. Classification is as difficult as it is 
important, and for the same reason ; and this diffi¬ 
culty is in proportion to the. amhiguobanem of the 
objects endeavoured to be classed, and to tlieir 
multiplicity. It is ou the latter account that this 
branch of science, as it regards lunacy, appears to 
he so embarrassed, and embarrassing; and that, 
in spite of all modern medical philosophy lias done 
for it—especially tbe French practitioners, who 
have paid the most particular and successful atten¬ 
tion to the subject—it remains lull of defect* and 
improprieties. This would seem to arise in a great 
measure from the imperfection of language,—that 
fruitful source of error,—showing itself in nil ab¬ 
surd nomenclature, at once redundant arid defec¬ 
tive, What can be thought of the perspicuity of 
those views which clothe themselves in a language 
including, amongst other terms of greater or less 
presumed distinction, madness, lunacy, insanity, 
inisoumines." of mind, derangement, mental aber¬ 
ration, mental alienation. mcutiW imbecility, mania, 
inoiiomniiia, hallucination, phrensy, meliuichohn, 
delirium, dementia. amentia, idiotism, fatuity V 
The list 1 of these and other terms, in senses for the 
most part arbitrary and inconsistent, has undoubt¬ 
edly Tended to perpetuate the confused notions in 
which they probably originated. If every sjiecies 
of insanity bad its distinctive appellation, no doubt 
the existing vocabulary instead of being overloaded, 
would not la: found full enough , but a mere bun¬ 
dle of words, not duly representing an equal num¬ 
ber of ideas, is no aitxilliary to science, but only 
an iucuiubrnncc and a perplexity. We have bad 
a grave philological dispute t lie other day on the 
bench, in a ease of this nature, where it was main¬ 
tained. by one learned brother Unit: insanity was far 
insaner than unsoandvess ; by tile other learned 
brother, iluit nnsottudness, oil the contrary, was 
considerably the madder of the two. Now, how¬ 
ever preposterous such, or any distinetionlietweou 
insanus mill unsound may appear to those who 
know (lint no two words in two languages ever 
mure thoroughly corresponded one to the other, 
yet we believe some weighty difference is really 
recognised, not alone by Middlesex Magistrates, 
but liv legal authorities on tins subject ; a differ¬ 
ence that may influence the question, whether a 
poor man shall to tile hospital or not, What the 
difference consists in, it evidently puzzles the big¬ 
wigs to say, since two of them flatly contradict 
one another about it in open court; and perhaps 
omeB unanimity can hardly be looked for in a 
matter where ail opinions arc gratuitous. " Lu¬ 
nacy ” is now confessed by the physicians to he a 
word with a blunder in it; but the law—that last 
refuge for adsurdity—protects it; and every now 
and then an inquest is field which might, for every 
purpose of legitimate meaning, he called, a “com¬ 
mission to inquire whether any, and w hat corres¬ 
pondence, is carried on with the moon by John 
So- and-so " Then some medical writers adopt the. 
divisions dementia and amentia, and are at great 
pains to settle what constitutes the one and what 
constitutes the other; although there is nothing 
hi the words themselves to justify the least practi¬ 
cal distinction, and CiCKito him.self (for these are 
classical words, not apothecary s Latin) tells us 
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plainly that they both meant the same thing 
" A mini affectionem lumine men tis earentem tanui- # 
nnvcruut tanentiam eademque demetotiam" (The 
condition of # tt mind wanting the light of reason 
has been named a«ienb«*and the same has been 
named dementia.) All that the one or the other 
van express, is the general negation of mind or in¬ 
tellect, and that general sense cannot be narrowed 
to a peculiar one at the bidding of a medical writer. 
It is another singtilar idhtanee of the anomalous, 
that melancholy should signify one thing, melan¬ 
cholia another ; and this is not merely an impro¬ 
priety in language, hut it discovers one of the 
main'dilemmas of the mad doctor*, who cannot, 
after every effort, draw the Hire- of demarcation 
between the sane and the insane, but still botch it 
over for want of a minuter insight into the nature 
of the disease. A mtm who, being surrounded 
with every possible comfort and happiness, con¬ 
ceives himself to lie the most, miserable creature on 
earth, may be allowed to be melancholy mad, per- 
haps ; another man who merely gives way to tow 
spirits, who is moderately " melancholy,” on some 
slight, hut still insufficient grounds, though lie can 
hardly be deemed very reasonable, will assuredly 
not lie voted mad. Tliese are intervals of difference 
sufficiently large;, however, for all to judge of; and 
although both the rases we littl e imagined present 
precisely the same phenomenon.that of melan¬ 

choly indulged without sufficient onuse—we see at 
once the necessity of admitting the madness in 
tlie one instance, and of rebutting it in the other. 
But let these two cases lie gradually approximated; 
let the excess, which w e have imagined on the one. 
hand, be moderated, and the moderation on the 
other, be exceeded ; let; more sufficient onuses su¬ 
pervene in the former ease, and fewer he exhibited 
til the latter ; the point will come at last Where 
the reputed insanity must meet—but who wilt 
fix it V 

Not. to reason closely on this subject, is not: to 
reason at alt -, for tbe subject, itself is close and 
complicated, and will not yield one inch to the 
coarser appliances of argument—opening with dif¬ 
ficulty to its sharpest edge. To complain of too 
much refining, therefore, is absurd, since, refine as 
we will, we never cun make the subtlety of tin; 
argument equal to tlie subtlety of the matter. 
Even supposing iluit there is an actual point in 
the progress of-melancholia at which the mind is 
transferred from the character of sanity to that of 
insanity,—-that this point, for example, is either 
wnoral or physical, that it takes place either in the 
fojee and nature of the fatuitous impressions, or 
in a certain collapse, or cither positive organic 
change, liapjieniiig to tlu; substance of the brain,—- 
yet it were not possible lo announce the moment 
when such change should take place. Ill innume¬ 
rable eases, insanity is considered to have lain 
dormant for mouths, nay, for years, without having 
become indicated or even suspected . and the very 
reasons on which this belief is founded appear 
sufficient to annul all pretensions to certainty in 
regard to criteria. Vet, in this most critical dark¬ 
ness und dubiety, lias the “ stern necessity ” of 
practical legislation forced us on the use of names, 
and on the thinys or actions w hich those names 
bespeak,—adopted in a sort of despair betwixt law 
and metaphysics, and certainly in many (in most V) 
cases neither realizing tli¥ just objects of the for¬ 
mer nor expressing the latter’s moral truths. At 
present you have only to add nil a to melancholy 
and it mVaas madness “ Melancholia" is the ac¬ 
cusative ease of “ melancholy." 

This is not a subject on w’liich to enter at length 
in the columns of a newspaper, but one useful to 
recur to occasionally, and ou which all classes of 
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The South Australian system is founded on this of justice and common sense to affix the same price 
main principle—that the publifi land of a colony to all land, however it may vary in fertility and 
should lie disposed of, not by grant or gilt, but by natural advantages.’’ Tim remark is dictated bjP 
sale, and at such a price as to preclude emigrant a profound jjiisemieeptioii of the principle of aelt- 
lahourers from becoming landowners until they iug. Whilst that principle requires that tlic price 
have worked as hired labourers for some years. It of all land should be. sufficient for the object in 
is thus only, where land is, as one may say, liatii- “view, it also forbids that the price of any land 
rally cheap, that, except by means of some kind of should lie more than sufficient for that object, 
slavery, combination of labour and division of am- The upset price, bcingstlmt at which practically 
ploymeut can ever he secured. This principle, most of the land is sold, should lie a sufficient 
which was generally deemed absurd ten years ago. price ; then, why in any case take more by means 
is now acknowledged by every body, who knows of auction and competition ? Suppose that some 
anything of the subject, to be not less sound than land is of inferior fertility or position; it will not 
important in its essential and incidental couse- be sold till the increase of population makes it 
qucnces. The most, important of its incidental worth purchasing. Lord Howiok is thinking 
consequences is the creation of revenue, from the shout auction in an old country, where the. object 
sale of lands. This revenue being employed in i« to attain the highest, possible price. That is 
defraying the cost of immigration, labourers arc not the object in selling the public lands of a co¬ 
poured into the colony at the greatest possible tony. Always enough, but never more than 
rate ; and a lower price suffices for the sole object enough, is the true principle, which is most surely 
of a price, than if this revenue were any otherwise carried into effect by a fixed and uniform price, 
employed. This i» the second leading principle of The price of public laud in a colony is the standard 
the. system. which determines the period of the poor emigrant’s 

l ord Mowick imagines that, lie has adopted service as a hired labourer. land Howick nu- 
these principles in his Regulations for New South derstands the subject so little, or rather so com- 
Wales, In order to undeceive him, ns well as to pletely misunderstands it, as to insist on a varying 
explain his other differences with .Mr. Wahi>, we xtnnilrinl! Does he know why the Mint price of 
shall now compare South Australia with other gold is 3/. 17s. 1 Of/, the ounce, whatever may be 
colonies. the demand for gold as a commodity, or the diffe- 

In South Australia, no one can obtain a single rent prices that it would fetch at different times if 
acre except liy purchase. In New South M ales sold by auction ? South Australia is the only co- 
uud other colonies, land is still granted to officers lony in which the principle of a standard price for 
of the Army and Navy. This exception, from the new land is recognized- the only principle on 
r ule necessarily interferes with the system, by ren- which the imposition of any price can be defended, 
dcriug land cheaper than it. would be if all had to Tins j s an immense advantage, over and above 
pay, and is also grossly unjust towards those who those of avoiding delay and preventing injustice to 
are obliged to pay. It is a remnant of the old »vs- the intending buyer who has taken pains to select 
tvm of favouritism. To make some pay and let the land for which he is ready to pay. 
others take without paying, is to tax the payers The whole produce of the sales of'land in South 
for the benefit of the others. In South Australia, Australia, without any deduct ion whatsoever, forma 
there is perfect equality for all as to the terms on an emigration-fund. As respects the other colo- 
whieh public land may be obtained. Lord Howiok. nies, the revenue is used for all sorts of purposes 
prefers the method of unjust exceptions In favour at the pleasure of the Governors or the Colonial 
of a particular class. Office. Tile buyer in South Australia, therefore, 

lu South Australia, the price is lived and uni- eigoys another great advantage—that of having 
form ; in all the other colonies, they sell by auc- • the whole of his purchase-money, and of all other 
tiou at an upset price. The difference is very im- lairehasers, expended so as to give the greatest 
portent. Where the price is fixed and uniform, possible value to the land which lie has bought, 
the rule is, -'first come, first, served,” and every The buyers of land in New South Wales, on 'the 
intending purchaser obtains without delay the land contrary -some or all of their purchase-money 
which he desires: whereas the plan of auction rc- living used for general purposes—-are specially 
qmrex delay, <f«r there can be no competition taxed for the general benefit. This is the same 
without notice of the intended salc,( and, what is sort of unfairness os is involved in making some 
fer worse, the intending purchaser, at whose in- pay and giving to others. laird Howiok defends 
stance‘the land is put up for «ale, may he deprived both these infractions of the South Australian 
of the spot, which he has carefully selected, by the principle. A comparison of the sales of land in 
competition of others, who, relying on his industry the two cilonies shows how much he is the enemy 
and judgment in selecting, overbid him at the auc- of New South Wales. The universal voice of 
non, and steal the fruit of his exertions. Nor are that colony (the Governor alone excepted) demands 
the delay and injustice of the auetiou plan com- that the entire laud-revenue should he devoted to 
pensated by a single advantage. For what is the emigration. 

sole object of any price V —it is merely to prevent Toe South Australian system is guaranteed by 
the too facile acquisition of land by labourers, an act of parliament. Lord Howiok contends that 
And this is accomplished quite as effectually by a no such security is required, lie says that the sys- 
fixed and uniform price as by auction. But, says tern which he set on foot for New South Wales in 
laird Howiok, "it is contrary to every principle 1811, has been constatly pursuefl. This is a mis- 
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CHILDE HAROLD’S 


PILGRIMAGE. 

m 


Br3 


XXV. 

To 6it on rocks, to muse o’er flood and fall. 

To slowly trace the forest’s shady scene. 

Where things that own not man’s dominion dwell, 
And mortal foot hath ne’er, or rarely been ; 

To climb the trackless mountain all unseen, 

With the wild flock that never needs a fold ; 

Alone o’er steeps and foaming falls to lean— 

This is not solitude; ’t is hut to hold 
Converse with Nature’s charms, and view her stores 
unroll’d. 

XXVI. 

But ’midst the crowd, the hum, the shock of men, 
To hear, to see, to feel, and to possess. 

And roam along, the world's tired denizen. 

With none who bless us, none whom we cast bless ; 
Minions of splendour shrinking from distress ! 

None that, with kindred consciousness endued. 

If w'c were not, would seem to smile the Jess 
Of all that flatter’d, follow’d, sought, anti sued; 

This is to Ik*, alone ; this, this is solitude ! 

XXVII. 

More blest the lifts of godly eremite. 

Such as nn lonely Atlios may be seen 
Watching at eve upon the giant hdght, 

Which looks o’er waves so blue, skies so serene, 
That he who there at such an hour hath been 
Will wistful linger on that hallow’d spot j 
Then slow Iv tear him from the ’witching scene, 

Sigh forth one wish that such liad been his Jot, 

Then turn to hate a work! he had almost forgot. 

XXVIII. 

Pars we the long, unvarying course, tie* track 
Oft trod, that never leaves a trace behind j 
Pass we the calm, the gale, the change, the tack, 
And each well-known caprice of wave and wind; 
Pass we the joys anrl sorrows sailors find. 

Coop’d in their winged sea-girt citadel; 

Tint foul, the fair, the contrary, the kind, 

As breezes rise and fall.and billows swell, • 

Till on some jocund morn—Jo, land ! and all is well. 

XXIX. 

But not in silence pass Calypso’s isles, 

The sister tenants of the middle deep; 

There for the weary still a haven smiles. 

Though the fair goddess long hath ceased to weep. 
And o’er her cliffs a fruitless watch to keep 
For him who dared prefer a mortal bride: 

Here, too, his hoy essayed the dreadful leap 
Stern Mentor urg’d from high to yonder tide; 

While thus «*f both bereft, the nymph-queen doubly 
sigh’d. 

XXX. 

Her reign is past, her gentle glories gone ; 

But trust not this; too easy youth, beware ! 

A mortal sovereign holds her dangerous throne, 

And thou may’st find a new Calypso there. 

Sw eet Florence! could another ever share 
This wayward, loveless heart, it would lx? thine: 

But cheek’d by ©very tie, I may not dal e 
To cast a worthless offering at thy shrine, 

Nor ask so dear a breast to feel one pang for mine. 


XXXT. 

Thus Harold deem’d, a%on that lady’s eye. 

He look’d, ancl met its beam without a thought, 

Save admiration glancing harmless by : 

Love kept aloof, albeit not far remote. 

Who knew his votary often lost ami caught, 

But knew him as his vflunhipper no more, 

Auil ne’er again the boy liis bosom sought: 

Since now he vainly urged him to adore. 

Well deem’d the little god bis ancient sway was o’er. 

XXXII. 

Fair Florence found, in sooth w ith smooth amaze. 
One who, ’t wor said, still sigh’d to all he saw, 
Withstand, unmoved, the lustre of her gaze, 

Which others hail’d with real, or mimic awe. 

Their hope, their doom, their punishment, their law; 
All that gay beauty from her bondsmen claims . 

And much she morvcU’d that a youth so raw 
Nor felt, nor feign’d at least, the olt-told flames. 
Which though sometimes they frown, yet rarely anger 
dames. 

; XXXT1I. 

j little knew she that seeming marble-heart, 
i Now' mask’d in silence, or withheld by pride, 

Was not, unskilful in the spoiler’s art, 
j And spread its snares licentious far and wide ; 
i Nor from the base pursuit had turn’d aside, 

| As long as aught was worthy to pursue: 

I But Harold on such thoughts no more relied; 

And had he doted on those eyes so blue. 

Vet never would he join the lovers’ whining crew. 

XXXIV. 

Not much he kens, 1 ween, of woman’s breast, 

Who thinks that wanton thing is won by sighs ; 
What careth she for hearts when once possess’d ? 

Do proper homage to thine idol’s eyes; 

But not too humbly, or she will despise 

Tliec and thy suit, though told in moving tropes : 

Disguise even tenderness, if tliou art wise; 

Brisk confidence still best with woman copes ; 

Pique her and soothe in turn, soon passion crowns thy 
hopes. 

* XXXV. 

•T Is an old lesson ; time approves it ti ne, 

And those who know' it best, deplore it most; 

When all is w*on that, all desire to woo. 

The paltry prize is hardly worth the cost; 

Youth w asted, minds degraded, honour lost. 

These are thy fruits, successful passion 1 these ! 

If, kindly cruel, early hope is crost. 

Still to Die lost, it rankles, a disease 
Not to be cured when love itself forgets to please. 

XXXVI. 

Away ! nor let me loiter in my song. 

For we have many a mountain-path to tread. 

And many a varied shore to sail along. 

By pensive sadness, notfby fiction, led— 

Climes, fair withal as ever mortal head 
Imagined in its little schemes of thought; 

Or e’er in*new Utopias were read. 

To teach man whnt he might be, or he ought; 

If that corrupted tiling could ever such be taught. 
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This imaginative drollery of Smithersis matched in inven- | all replied in the affirmative, “Oh, roil don’t take it 

ttanw* bv eertata stories told by a character who figures ! Hang it, I don’t mean dead pickled salmon ■ I mean live 

to a modern novel called the Naval Officer, and who also is ! pickled salmon, swimming about to tanks ’as merry as 

entitled the cAptain:—“Talking of broUtog steaks ;>o goes grigs, and as hungry as rats.’’ We all expressed our as 

the quotation!: when 1 was to Egypt, we used to broil our hmislunent atthis, and declared we never heard of it before 
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LALLA 


While thus she tnuMd, her pinions form’d 
The air «*f that »weet Indian land, # 

Whose air is halm ; whose ocean spreads 
O’er coral rocks and amber beds ; 

Whose mountains, pregnant by the beam 
Of the warm sun, with diamonds teem ; 

Whose rivulets are like rich brides, 

Lovely, with gold beneath their tides j 
Whose saudttl groves and bowers of opico 
Might be u Peri’s Paradise ! 

But crimson now her rivers ran 

With human blood—the smell of death 
Came reeking from those spicy bowers, 

And rnun, the sacrifice of man, 

Mingled bis taint with every breath 
Up waited from the innocent flowers ? 

Land of the Sun ! whal foot invades 
Thy pagoda and thy pillar’d shade* ~ 

Thy cavern shrines and idol stones. 

Thy monarch* and their thousand thrones 7 
’Tis He of Gama ! -fierce in wrath 
He comes, und India’s diadems 
Lie scatter’d in his ruinous path.— 

His blood-hounds he adorns with gems, 

Tom from the violated necks 

Of many a young und lovi*l sultana ;— 

Mauk-ns within their pure Zenana, 

Priests in the very fane he slaughters, 

And clioaks up w ith the glittering wrecks 
Of golden shrines the sacred waters ! 

Downward the Peri turns her gaze. 

And, through the war-field’s bloody haze. 

Beholds a youthful warrior stand. 

Alone, beside his native river,— 

The red blade broken in his hand, 

And the last arrow in his quiver, 

“ Live,’’ said the conqueror, “live to share 
The trophies and the crowns I bear ? ” 

Silent that youthful warrior stood—* 

Silent, he pointed to the flood % 

All crimson with his country’s blood, 

Then scut his last remaining dart, 

For answer, to tl»e invader’s heart. 

False flew the shaft, though pointed well; 

The tyrant lived, the hero fell !— 

Yet mark’d the Peri where he lay. 

And, when the rush of war was post, 

Swiftly descending on a ray 

Of morning light, she; caught the lust — 

Last glorious drop his heart had shed. 

Before its free-horn spirit fled ! 

’* Be this,” she cried, as she wing'd her flight, 

“ My welcome gift at the Gates of Light, 

Though foul ore the drops that oft distil 
On the field of warfare, blood like this, 

For liberty shed, so holy is, 

It would not stain the purest rill. 

That sparkles among the Bowers of Bliss 1 
Oh l if there be, on this earthly sphere, 

A boon, an offering Heaven holds lew, 

*Tis the lost libation Liberty draw* 

From the heart that bleeds and breaks in her cause !” 


ROOKH. 

* 

“ Sweet,” said the Angel, as she gave 
Tboqgift into hi* ^udiant hand, 

“ .Sweet is our welcome of the brave. 

Who die thus for their native land.— 

But sec—alas !—the crystal bur 
Of Eden moves not—holier fur 
Than even this dr«p the boon must be, 

That opes the gates of heaven for thee l** 

Her first fond hope of Eden blighted, 

Now among Afrit-’* Lunar Mountain*, 

Far to the south, the Peri lighted • 

And sleek'd her plumage at the fountains 
Of that Egyptian tide, whose birth 
Is hidden from the sons of earth. 

Deep in those Military woods. 

Whore oft the Genii of the Flood# 

Dunce round the cradle of their Nile, 

And hail the new-horn Giant’* smile f 
Thence, over Egypt’s palmy groves. 

Her grot* ami sepulchres of kings. 

The exiled Spirit sighing roves ; 

And now hangs listening to the doves 
In warm Rosetta’s vale - now loves 
To watch Che moonlight on the wings 
Of the white pelicans that break 
The azure calm of Mo.*ri*’ Lake. 

] ’Twas a fair scene—a land more bright 
Never did mortal eye behold ! 

Who could have thought, that saw this night 
Those valleys and their fruits ol' gold 
Basking in heaven’s sere nest light 
Those groups of lovely date-trees bending 
Languidly their leal-crown’d heads. 

Like youthful maids, when sleep descending 
Warn* them to their silken beds ;— 

Those virgin lilies, ull the night 
Bathing their beauties in the lake, 

That they may rise more fresh and bright. 
When their beloved sun’s awake ;— 

Those ruin’d shrines and tower# that seem 
The relic* of a splendid dream ; 

Amid whoso fairy loneliness 
Nought; but tl»e lapw ing's cry is heard, 

Nought seen but (when the shadows, flitting 
Fast from the moon, unsheatli its gleam) 

# Some purple-winged Sultana sitting 

Upon a column, motionless 
And gUtteriug, like an idol bird !— 

Who could have thought that there, e’en there 
Amid those scene* so still and fair, 

The Demon of the Plague hath cast 
From his lint wing a deadlier blast, 

More mortal far than over came 
From the red Desert’s sand* of flame t 
So quick, that every living thing 
Of human shape, touch’d by hi# wing, 

Lite plants where the Simoom hath past. 

At once fall* black and withering 1 

The sun went down»on many a brow, 

Which, full of bloom anti Freshness then, 
l# rankling in the pest-house now, 

Ac#) ne’er will feel that nun again ! 

Anti oh ! to see. the unburied heap* 

On which the lonely moonlight sleeps— 
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THE TWO BUXD FIDDLERS. j THE TWO BLIND PIDDLERS. 
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THE GIAOUR. 


Stern Hasstan hath a journey ta’en 
With twenty vassals jn Ills train, * 

Each arm’d, ns best becomes a man 
With arquebtiBs aiul retag h an ; 

The chief before, as deck'd for war. 

Bears In his belt the scimitar 
Stain'd with the best of Arnuut blood. 

When in the pass the rebels stood. 

And few return'd to tell the tale 
Of what befell in Fame’s vale. 

The pistols which his girdle bore 
Were those that once a pasha wore, 

Which still though gomin’d ami boss’d with gold, 
Even robbers trembled to behold. 

'Tin said he goes to woo a bride 
M ore true than her who left hi* side j 
The faithless slave that broke her bower. 

And, worse than faithless, for a Giaour ! 


The sun's last rays are o» the Mill, 
Ami sparkle in the fountain rill, 

Whose welcome waters, cool and clear, 
Draw blessings from the mountaineer ; 
Here may the loitering me rebuilt Greek 
Find that repose*t were vain to seek 
In cities lodged too near his lord, 

And trembling for his secret hoard— 
Here may he rest where none can see. 
In crowds a slave, in deserts free ; 

And with forbidden wine may stain 
The howl a Moslem must not drain. 


The foremost Tartar's in the gap, 
Conspicuous by his yellow cap ; 

The rest In lengthening line the while 
Wind slowly through the long defile r 
Above, the mountain rears a peak. 

Where vultures whet, the thirsty beak, 

And theirs may be u feast to night, o 

Shall tempt them down ere morrow’s light s 
Beneath, u river's wintry stream 
Has shrunk before the summer beam. 

And left a channel bleak and bare. 

Save shrubs that spring to perish there : 
Each side the mid way path there lay 
Small broken crags of granite gray. 

By time, o* mountain lightning, riven 
From summits clad in mists of heaven ; 

For where Ik he that hath beheld 
The peak of Diukura unveiled ? 


They reach the grove of pine at last : 

“ BistnUlah ! now the peril*» past ; 

For yonder view t.he open plain. 

Anti there we *11 prick our steeds amain : *’ 
The Chians spake, and os he said, 

A bullet whistled o'er his head ; 

The foremost Tartar bites the ground ! 

Scarce hotl they time to check the rein. 
Swift from their steeds the riders hound 5 
But three shall never mount again : 


I -HgU^i'the foes that gave the wound, 
j 3p||i5y5iig ask revenge In vain. 

_ unsheath'd, and carbine bent, 

W^Somet; o’er their courser's harness leant. 

Half shelter’d by the steed ; 

Some fly behind tly? nearest rock, 

And there await the coining shock. 

Nor tamely stand to bleed 
Beneath the shaft of foes unseen, 

Who dare not quit their craggy screen. 

Stern Hasson only from his horse 
■ Disdains to light, and keeps his course, 

I 'Till Aery flashes In the van 
| Proclaim too sure the robber clan 
j Have well secured the only wny 

Could now avail the promised prey ; 

Then curl’d Ids heavy beard with Ire, 

And glared his eye with fiercer Are : 

“ Though far and near the bullets hiss*. 

I've 'scaped a bloodier hour than this." 
i And 1 tow the foe their covert quit. 

And call his vassals to submit; 

But. Hnssati'a frown and furious word 
Are dreaded more than hostile sword, 

: Nor of his little, band a man 

J Resign'd carbine or ataghan, 

| Nor raised the craven cry, Amaun ! 

In fuller sight, more near and near, 

| The lately ambush'd foes appear. 

Arid, issuing from the grove, advance 
j Some who on battle charger prance. 

Who Leads them on with foreign brand, 

! Far ttaahing lu his red right hand? 
j “ ,f Hs he ! 'tis he ? I know him now ; 

1 know him by his pallid brow ; 
j l know him by tile evil eye 
! That aids his envious treachery , 

I know him by his jet black barb : 

Though now arrayed In ArnAut garb. 

Apostate from bis own vile faith. 

It shall not save him from the death : 

’Tis he 1 well met In any hour, 

Dost Delia’s love, accursed Giaour ! ” 

n As rolls the river Into ocean, 

• In sable torreut wildly streaming j 

Am the sea tide’s opposing motion. 

In azure column proudly gleaming, 

Beats back the current many a rood, 

In curling foam and mingling flood, 

While eddying whirl, and breaking wave, 
Housed by the blast of winter rave j 
Through sparkling spray, in thundering clash. 
The lightnings of the waters flash 
In awful whiteness o’er the shore, 

That jhiuea and shakes beneath the roar; 
Thus—an the stream and ocean greet. 

With waves that madden as they meet — 

Thus join the bands, whom mutual wrong. 
And fate, anti fury, drive along. 

The bickering sabres’ shivering jar ; 
Ain^pealiwg wide or ringing near 
Its echoes bn the throbbing ear, 

The dinithshot hissing from afar; 
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The following curious correspondence between the place of humbling the English pride, which had begun 

French ambassador and the Spanish minister, took place j to decline from the high opinion to which she was elera- 

in consequence of the defeat of the Spanish licet by j ted better natural haughtiness, it has raised her insolence 

Admiral J ends off Cape St, Vincent: j to a height unparalleled. From this so powerful a cause. 
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telf, irMmr Shewn* mad? to strike the Mow. tier triumphal 
prooewto* from Sty Fetaiwboiar to Kenoa, where she met the 
EmperoF.of Oeruuhiy. «m bar solemn assumption of the *ove- 
reigritl of the Crimea, aroused the suspicions and Indignation of 
the HUnUtrte nxrtai-aimt, agreeably to the expectations of Catherine, 
it deeiored war against her. Nothing could exceed the joy with 
which «he and her people entered on this war, tide almost avowed 
purpose of which was to drive the rucks from Europe, and to 
found for her second grawlsoH. fonetantipe, a new Gieek empire 
at ('ouHtantuiOpie we need not enter Into the history of the war 
which followed. It was successful on every sid • foe crow ainy 
victory was file carrying tamait by assault, %dder Sttvaroff, when 
30,000 perwrns ate estimated to have been hup hazed liy that 
general and his barbarians Notv, Ithslaodmg these vj< tories, 
Catherine waa for once in her life desirous of being at peace with 
tbe Tmka, the French revolution having exi lead apprehensteus m 
her, in common with the other sovereigns Of Kurope. A treaty 
v, as signed between the powers op the Otft January, 1709, at Jassy, 
bj which Kiittis gamed little beyond a [SscUnbiry indemntdcfttioii 
or twelve millions ot piastres, winch the empress had the extra' 
ordinaly generosity to tempo lu the course pt this nanguiuar) 
war, the Austrian* are estimated to have lost 140,000 soldiers, 
Russia 900,000 and Turkey asamoQ. 

If tbe reptttnttou at Catfnmue suffered for such act* of unbridled 
ambition in (be eyes of the rest of the world, in those of her own 
people she appeared i rowned with glory. The Russians wete fond 
of repeating that au sprung from the empress herself. Though 
she had favourite*, mmuster*, and generals, yet She was herself 
the effective rater in every branch of govemmeht, la some re- 
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CHABRE’8 TALKS. 
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Waved o’er hia aeat, and soothed lii« reveries ; 

E’en then lie thought of England, nor coftkl »igh, 

But hie fond Isabel demanded, “ Why ?” 

Oricved by the story, she the *igb repaid. 

And wept in pity for the English maid s 

Thus twenty year* were pass’d, and. pant’d his views 

Of furthw bliss, for he had wealth to lose : 

IT is friend now dead, some foe had dared to paint 
41 IIis faith us tainted : he his spoune would taint; 
Make all Ins children infidels, and found 
An English heresy on Christian ground.” 

44 Whilst I was poor,” said Allen, “ none would care 
What my poor notions of religion were ; 

None ask’d me whom 1 worsbipp’d, how l pray’d, 

If due obedience to the laws were paid : 

My good adviser taught me to he still. 

Nor to make converts had 1 power or will. 

I preach'd no foreign doctrine to my wife. 

And never mention’d I,uthcr in my life ; 

I, all they said, suy a hut they would, allow’d. 

And when the fathers hade me how, I bow’d : 

Their forms I follow’d, whether well or sick. 

And was a most obedient. Catholic. 

But f had money, and these pastors found 
My notions vague, heretical, unsound ; 

A wicked book they seized ; the very Turk 
Could not have read a more pernicious work ; 

To inc pernicious, who if it were gi^pd 
Or evil ipicstion’d not, nor undcrHtood : 

Oh ! had I little but I he hook possess’d, 

I might have read it, and enjoy’d my rest.” 

Alas ! poor Allen, through Ids wealth was seen 
Crimes that by poverty conceal'd had been : 

Fail Its that in du.sl.V pictures rest unknown 
Arc in an instant through the varnish shown, 

• He told their cruel merry ; bow at last, 

Tn Christian kindness for the merits past. 

They spared his forfeit life, but bade him fly. 

Or for bis crime and contumacy die ; 

Fly from all scenes, nil objects of delight : 

4 , liis wife, bis children, weeping itt his sight, 

All urging him to flee, lio. fled, aud cursed his (light. 

He next related how he found a way, 

Guidries* und grieving, to Campe.tchy Bay : 

There in the wood* he wrought., and there, among 
Some lab’ring seamen, heard his nat ive tongue : 
j The sound, one moment, broke upon his pain * 

1 With joyful force : be long’d to hear again : 

1 Again he heard ; he seized an offer'd hand, 

| 4i And when beheld you lust our native land 7” 

j He cried, 44 and in what county 7 quickly say”— 

: The scam in i answer’d—stranger* all were they : 

One only at his native port hud been ; 

He, landing once, the quay and church had wen, 

For that esteem’d ; but nothing more he knew, 

Stil! more to know, would Allen join the crew, 

Sail where they sail’d, and, many a peril past. 

They ut his kinsman’s isle their anchor east; 

But him iV«jy found not, nor could one relate 
Aught of his will, his wish, or his estate. 

This grieved not. Allen ; then again he sail’d 
For England’s const, again his fate prevail’d : 

War raged, and he. an active man and strong. 

Wan. Koon impress’d, and served his country long. 

By various shores he pass'd, oil various seas, 

Never so happy us when void of ease.— 

And then he told how in a calm distress’d, 

I>ay after day hie soul was sick of rest; 

When, as it log upon the deep they stood, 

Then roved his spirit to the inland woo l ; 

Till, while awake, he «iream’d, that, on the seas 
Were his loved home, the hill, the stream, the trees: 


He gazed, he pointed to Hie scenes “ There stand 
My wife, children, ’tlx my lovely land; 

See ! tl* fe rny dwelling—oh ! delicious scene 
Of my best life—unhand me—are, ye men ?’* 

And thus the frenzy ruled him, till the wind 
Brush’d the fond pictures from the stagnant mind. 

He told of bloody llglift, and how at length 
The rage of battle gave his spirits strength : 

’Twin in tin* Indian seas his limb he lost, 

Aim! lie was left, half dead upon the coast ; 

But living gain’d, ’mid rich aspiring men, 

A fair subsistence by his ready pen. 

“ Thus,” he continued, 44 pass’d unvaried years, 
Without events producing hopes or fears.” 
Augmented pay procured him decent wealth, 

But. years advancing undermined his health ; 

Then off.• times in delightful dream he flew 
To England’s shore, and scene* his childhood knew 
lit; saw his parents, saw his fav*rite maid. 

No feature wrinkled, not u charm decay’d ; 

And thus excited, in his bosom rose 
A wish so strong, it bullied bis repose ; 

Anxious he fell, on English earth to lie ; 

To view his native soil, and there to die. 

lie then described the gloom, tin- dread he found. 
When first he landed on the chosen ground. 

Where? undefined was all he hoped and fear’d. 

And how con fused and troubled all appear’d ; 

Mis thoughts in past and present scenes employ’d. 
All views in future blighted and destroy'd : 

His were a medley of hew kid'ring themes, 

Sad n» realities, ami wild as dreams. 

Here his relation closes, hut his mind 
Flies buck again some resting-place to find ; 

Thus silent, musing through the day, he sees 
Ilis children sporting by those lolly trees. 

Their mother .singing in the shady scene. 

Where the fresh springs burst o’er the lively green 
So strong his eager fancy, he affrights 
The faithful widow hv it* powerful flights ; 

For what disturb* him he aloud will tell. 

And cry — 41 'Tis she, my wife ! my Isabel! 

Where ore my children 7”—Judith grieves to hear 
How the soul works in sorrows so severe ; 

Assiduous all his wishes to attend, 

Deprived of much, he yet may boast a friend ; 
Watch’d by her care, iu sleep, his spirit take* 

It* flight, and watchful finds her when lie wake*. 

1 ’Tis now her office ; her attention see ! 

| • While her friend sleeps beneath that shading tree, 

| Careful she guards him from the glow ing heat. 

And jujnsive muses ut her Allen’s feet. 

I And where is he ? Ah l doubtless in those scenes 
j Of his best davt>, amid the vivid green*, 

| Fresh with uituuinher'd rills, where ev’rv gale 
; Breathes the rich fragrance of the neighb’ring vale ; 

' Smiles not hi* wife, and listens as there comes 
j The night-bird’#* music from the thick’mng glooms • 
j And as he sits with all these treasures nigh, 
i Blaze not with fairy light the phosphor-fly, 

! When like a sparkling gem it wheels illumined by 7 
j This is the joy that now so plainly speaks 
j In the wiu^i transient flushing of his checks ; 

! For he is list’ning to the fancied muse 
j Of his own children, eager in their joys ? 
j All this he feels, a dream’s delusive bliss 
Aives the expression, ond%hc glow' like this. 

1 And now hi* Judith lay* her knitting by, 

Thetvi strong emotions in tier friend to spy ; 

For she cu# fully of their nature deem- 

But sec! he break* the long-protracted theme, 

And wakes and cries — 4 * My God! ’ twas but a dream. 
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There was one moment of fearful silenee. ilurimr which this is well. Now sit thee down, reverend sir, ami forth- 
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THE GAOLANl*. 


:--J. rnE DEBTim. » 

Cuiu,xx» It i «ffln«nce, Uuar a Woo» mui'i pmjrnr I 
O baato, and ftwt hm &um thu 8 unx«Hm’» Bloom I 

I.At rvnf i.liA ImnH nf.ciiVuf/IrtlMtk D^kntir 


) bMto, oiut tns iron* im* wn*Hin i‘ 910 

Let not tlio hand ofcuhifttrtless Detpair 

sink iny grey hairs'with sorrow'to the tomb t 

Unus'd OompasskmV tribute to demand, 

VTitli clamimm* din w»ke CUnrity’* dull car; 

Wring tine alow Aid from Fity> hdtewvg hand, 
W«o« the feign’d tol^, or drop the ready tear t 

Far ditFrrnt thoughts employ'd nw early hours. 

To virwp ofWtiM, to scones of affluence horn; 

The baud of Pleasure wtrew’d «ny path with flow era. 
And every hlmuiing hail'd my youthful cuorn. 

Hut ah 1 how quick the changet the Morning gleam, 
That cheer'd my fancy with her magic my, 

Flrd like the garish pageant of a dream. 

Aim! w»m»w clos’d the wcninic of vay day. 

Much is the lot of human bliss below t 

Fond Hope awhile the trembhog floweret rears; 

Till, unforseeii, ihisctmds the blight of woe. 

And wither# in an hour tbe pride*of years- 

In evil hour, to speeimt* wiles a jvwy, 

1 trusted; (who from fault is ever free ?) 

And the short progress of snc fatal day 

Wits all the space ’tviit Wealth and poverty, 

IVl»ere could I siHik for comfort or 

To whom the ruins of my state commend ? 

Ijoft to myself, abandon'd, and becfbyM, 

Too let*; I fonmt the wretchedklmvo uo friend ! 

K*«m he, amuUt the rest, tho favour’d youth. 

Whose vows had met line ton.de rest warm return, 

Forgot his oaths of constancy and truth. 

And left my child in solitude to mourn. 

I’ity iii vain stretch'd forth hex .finable band. 

To guard'th* secret WTftatb that Jlywn wove .; 

While palo-eyM Avarice, front his sordid stand, 
SeouVfl o'er the ruins of netflocted hove. 


Vhile baio-ey’d Avarice, fr»nu his sordid stand, 
SeouVd «*er the ruins of neglected hove. 


Tho* deeply hurt, yet sway’d by decent pride, 

Uhe hush’d her sorrow* with becoming’ art; 
And faintly strove, with sickly smiles, to hide 
The ranker worm, that prey’d upon her heart: 


Nor blam'd hia cruelty, nor wish'd.to hate 

W hi-rai <meo she lov^d, but pitied and forgave 1 
Then, ti nrwpiniqe, yielded to n«r fate. 

And eunk, in silent anguish, to Hie grave, 

Children of aft!nance, hear a twor man’s prayer ! 

O lmstc. and fHo roe from this dungeon'ajrlooin 
!<et not the hand of comfortless despair • - 
Sink tny grey hair* with sorrow tn tho tomb ! 

Moore. 

THIS MOUHK'B PETITION. 

rot'.*** *.* a That w«mbr hk nao rxkn uosnriMXo 
Alt fflOHT. 

0.1 >tK am a pm«in* prisoner’s prayer, 

For liberty that %bs ; 

Aud neverwt tlpix* heart be shut 
Against tlur wretch’s cries! : 

Pur here forlorn end sad I sit, 

. Wlthto the 'wdyy grate ; 

A nd tramble at th J approaching morn, 

Which brings 

If o’er tby breast with freedom gkrwM, 

And spum’d r tyrant’s eftdin, 

Lot not thy strong oppressive force 
A freeborn mnuac detain. 

O \ do not stain .with guiltless bibod 
H>1 Koajntebto'heartli; - 

Nor triumph, (bat thy wftes h e t my v d 
A prise so little Worth. 

The *mttevM gfooaiDg* ufn f«a»t 
Mr frugal tnesW supply 1 '...,• 

But if tbirte unrehmring heart 
That slender boon deny. 


Tlw cheerful ligbtjfbe vital air, 

^tre blessings wulely given ; 
l/ct Nktarr’s commoners enjoy 
Tk« common gilts of Heaven. 

The well-taught philosophic mind 
To all compassion gives. 

Costs round the van rid an equal eye. 

And foci* for all that lives. 

If mind, a* ancient sages taught, 

A never-dying flame, 
btttl shifts thro’ matter’s various forms. 

In every form the same; 

Beware, lest in th« worm you crush. 

A brother’w soul you And; 

Aud tremble, lest ttiv luckless band 
Dislodge a kindred mind. 

Or, if this transient gleam of day 
Me all of life- we sliara. 

Lot pity plead within thy hroast. 

That hcUe all to spare. 

Bo ntay thy ho«ptt*hJc board 

Wiil» Health and peace bo crown'd. 

And every Imnw or heart -fait ease 
Beneath thy H*of be found 1 

80 , when destruction lurks unseen. 

Which tut'n like mice may share. 

May some kind angel clear thy path. 

And break the hidden snare I 

Mas. Bahoaul». 

FRIENDSHIP. 

Diart».».'T> amidst the gloom of utght. 

Dark hangs the dew-drop uu the thorn ; 

Till, notic'd by approach mg light. 

It glitters in the smile of morn. 

Morn soon retires, her ftnrbl* power 
The sun outboauis with genial clay. 

And nently, in heuignant hour. 

Exhales the loptid pauvl away. 

Tims on AfllUrtion's sable lwd 

Deep sorrows rij*e of saddest hue 1 
Coudeitkittg round, the mourner’s Wad, 

Tlw»y bathe the cheek with obilly dew. 

Tho' pity shows/her dawn from heavan. 

When kind sh<i points aseteteae* uextr. 

To Friendship’s sup alone ’tia given 
To soothe and dry the mourner's tear. 

1 ’kkb<»*k. 

ODE TO TRUTH. 

TatiTH, fairest virgin of the sky. 

With robes of light, smd'haauaing eye, 

And temples crown’d with day; 

O thou, of all the cherUH choir. 

Meat skill’ll to wake the awwdcst: lyre, 

And chawut the softest lay 1 

My him, who, midst Hbt Country's tear 
Undaunted, heard warm Ffhrttdsbip's fear 
And smil'd at racks aad death; 

Hy Ferula's rurbau’A heroes bold, 

Myall the Hpartan clriefo of old. 

That bow'd thy shrine beneath 

% holy Virtue's vestal flame. 

By laurall’il Honour’s splendid name 
And check lM»dixuplod Love, 

O hft front thy majestic head 
The veil that, o’er its tresses spread, 

*|^y fairy lingers wove » 

Thak chaste Bchgton’s vij*gui bi'east 
And Hope with fair unruffled vest, 

Tncir lovety siat.crhiul ; 

with lilidn crown. 

And Innocence, untaught to frown 
And fence that W«vc» the vale. 

TWraemou usurps thy day, 

A)M easts upon Its blemish’d ray 
The poison ®f his tongue 


JIUBV, Nc. 


sr. it 1. rurnish. 
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COWFISH'S 

Ak our, who >miK in thickets and in brakes 
Entangled, wiuil» nn« thin way and nuw that 
Mi« devious erturte uncertain, siH-king home ; 

Or, having lung in miry way* bmi foil'd 
A(l(i wire discnnillted, l'rgin slough to slough 
Plunging, and Imlf dosjiairin^ of rsenpr; 

If chance at leugtli lie find tv grceiiBwarr? smooth 
Auil fuithAtl to the foot, hi* spirit* rise, 
list elierups brink hit* ear'erecting atwd, 

And winds his way with iilcaeure ami with ease ; 

So I, designing other theinm, «»H call'd 
To adorn the Xqfa with eulogitim dor, 

To tell it* slumbers mid to paint in dreams. 

Have rambled wide, in wmntrj', city, amt 
Of academhr (ttme (liowc-Vr denerv’d), 
f.Olig held, and M'Mccl) disengaged Mt last. 

But mow with plomsuut purr » cleanlier roud 
I mean to tread i 1 1‘essl myself nt large. 

Courageous, and refresh'd for future toil. 

If toil await me, or if danger* new. 

Sinrr pulpits fail, and Hounding hoards. reflect 
Moat pan mi empty, ineUtwlilol wound, 

What chalice that 1 to tame so little known. 

Nor conversant with mru or manner* much. 

Should speak to purpose, or with hotter hope 
('rack the satiric thong-* 'Twt-rc wiser lav 
For nor enamour'd <d senu^ster'd 
And rhunn'd with rural beauty, to repose. 

Where rhuucc may throw me, beneath elm or vine. 

My languid limbs, when summer soars tlie plums, 

Or when rough winter rag*?*, on the soft 
And sheltor'll sofa, while the nitrous air 
1'Vi‘il* a blue flame, and makes a cheerful hearth, 

There umlihtiirb'd In Folly', and iippritcd 
How great the danger of disturbing her. 

To nunc in silence, or, nt ionst, routine 
Remarks, that gall mi iiinuy, to thr few 
My partner* in n-iwnl, Distune conceal'd 
Is oft-times proof of wisdom, when the fault 
Is obstinate, and cure beyond bur reach, 

Domestic fliippiueMB, thou only bliss 
Of paradise, that- bust lnrvMt'il the full 
Though few now route thee, imimpnir'd unit pure. 

Or tasting long enjoy thee! too infirm, 

Or too ineinitirtnv to preserve thy sweet* 

IlnmixM with drop* of bitter, which neglect, 

Or temper, shod* into thy crystal enpA 
Thou art thr nurse of Virtue, hi. thine arms. 

8he ntuites, appearing, us in truth she is, 
lleat'-’n-horn, and destined to the skies again. 

Thou art not known where Flea*are is adored, 

That reeling goddess with the -/.omdes* waist 
A lid wandering eyes, still lenuiilg on the arm 
Of Novelty, her fickle, frail supjwirt i 
For than art meek and constant., hating change, 

Aud finding in the culm of truth-tried love 
Joy s that her stormy raptun-s never yield. 
furauklnB thee, what shipwreck have we nude 
Of honour, dignity, anil fair renown! 

’'t'Hi prostitution elbows us aside 
In *11 our crowded streets: and senates serin 
Convened for purpose* of empire less, 

Than to release the adult'ros* from her bond. 

The adultreai. ! what a thcuic for angry verse! 

What provocation tp the indignant heart. 

That feels for injured love ! but I disdain 
The nauseous task to paint her as she is. 

Cruel, abandon'd, glorying in her shame! 

No! let h«cr pass, and charioted along 
In guilty splendour, shako the public ways;. 


TASK. 

The frequency of crimes has wash'd them white. 
And verse. of mine shall never brand the wretch, 
Whom matrons now of character oosmiwh'd. 

And chaste themselves ar^imt ashamed to own. 
Virtue and vice hnd bound uric* in old time. 

Not to be pass’d i and she, that had renounced 
Her *<!x'* honour, was renounced l»er*«df 
By all that prized it; uut for prudery’s sake, 

But: dignity resentful of the wrong, 

’Twus hard perhaps on here- and there a waif. 
Desirous to return, and not received i 
But 'tu aw a wholesome rigour in the main, 

Aud taught thr unhlemuh'd to preserve with care 
That, purity, whose |«o win loss of all. 

Mi'ii too were nice in hoitour in those days. 

And judged offenders well. Then he that sharp'd, 
And pocketed a prize by fraud obtain'd. 

VVu* ninrk'il ami shunnM as odious, tic that sold 
His country, or slack when she required 
Hi* every nm’i- in action and at stretch. 

Paid w ith thy blood that be bad basely spared, 

Tlir price of his default. Bui now—-vex, now 
W«* are become a« candid umi *n fair. 

So liberal in construction, and so rich 
In Christian charity, (good nstuml age ! J 
That they are sale, siuiier* of oil her sex,, l bred, 

| Transgress what laws they may. Well dress’d, well 
Well equipuged is ticket good enough 
To pass us readily through every door. 

Hypocrisy, detest her os we may 

(And no man’s hatred ever wronged her yeti, 

May claim this merit still—that she admits 
Tin* worth of wliat she monies with such rare, 

Aud thus gives virtue indirect applause ; 

But she has burnt her mask, not needed here. 
Where vice Una such allowance, chat her shift* 

And specious semblances have lost, their use. 

I was a stricken deer, that left the. herd 
J l.ong since. With many rii arrow deep infix'd 
My pouting side was charged, when I withdrew' 

; To seek n tranquil death in distant shades, 
j There was I found by our who bad himself 
Been burr by the archer*. In hi* side lie bore, 
j And in hi* hands and feet the cruel scars. 

I W ith gentle forni solit ltiug the darts, 
j He. drew them forth, and heal’d; and bade me live, 
1 Since then, with few associate* v »n remote 
And silent woods 1 wander, far from those 
| My former partner* of the peopled scene ; 
j With few' associates, and not wishing more. 

Here much 1 ruminate, as much t nmy, 

JAith other view's of men mid manner* now 
j Than otter, and other* of a life to come. 

1 see that *11 are wanderers, gone astray 
Each in his own delusions ; they arc lout 
lu chance, of fancied happiness, still woo’d 
And Mover wan. Dream after ureaiu ensues; 

And still they dream that they shall still succeed, 
v And still arc disappointed. Rings the world 
With the vuln stir. I sum up half mankind. 

And add two-third* vif the remaining half. 

And ftnd tlw total of their hope* nnd fears 
Dreams, empty dream*. The million flit as pay 
As If created only like the fly. 

That spreads his motley wing* in the eye of noon. 
To sport their season, and be mrn no more. 

The mil are sober dreamers grave *n<l wise. 

And pvi^innr with discoveries new and rare. 

Borne writ™ a narrative of wars, aud fra ts 
Of heroes little Icnow n ; and call tlic taut 
A history t describe, the man, of whom 
His own coevals took lmt little note. 

And paint hi* person, chany*«-r nnd view*, 

As they' had known hiui from hi* ramthrr'N womb, 
Th*y dtsewtangle from tlw puzzled skein, 

» 
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It was an affecting circumstance, that 
On the morning of ike day of her Hus- 
band'* funeral, Mr*. Bunas was under¬ 
going the imiim of labour, end that, 
during the solemn service wc have Just 
been d ascribing, the posthumous son 
of our port was born. TtitaluffcUt bny, 
who rceclTfil the name of M.tsWeH, ms 
not destined to a long Ilf#, He has 
already become an Inhabitant of t.h« 
name grave with his celebrated father. 
The four other children of our poet, 
all sons (the eldest at that fcituu shout 
ten years of agel yet survive, and give 
every promise of prurience and virtue 
that can be eapeoted from their tender 
yearn. They remain under the.care of 
their sWcctiiiiiatc mother lit Dumfries, 
and are enjoying the means of educa¬ 
tion which the excel lent srhodt* of 
that town afford i the teachers of which, 
in tlieir conduct to the children of 
Burns, do themselves great honour. 
On thin occasion, the name of Mr. 
Whyte deserves to bo particularly men- 

tinned, himself a |H*et hh well ns a man 
ril sdenve. 

Burns died in great poverty ; hut the 
independence of his spirit, and the. ca- 
emplarv prudence of Ills wife, had pre¬ 
served him from debt. He bad received 
from his poems a dear profit of about 
nine hundred pounds. Of this sum, 
the pari expended on bis library (which 
vnisfar frrhw extensive) and In the hum¬ 
ble furniture of Inn house, remained ; 
and obligations were found for two 
hundred pounds advanced by him to 
the assistance of those to whom he was 
united by the ties of blood, and still 
more by those of cateen* and affection. 
Whe.iv it is considered, that bis ex 
pences in Edinburgh, «n«l on his varlo 
tourneys, could not 6* in con shj embl 

that Ufa agricultural undertaking whs 

uua 


and fair reewiprage for the tatter 
offsprings of Ms pen might, have pro- 
d nemi him uaiuniisMbU* eiiiohunent. 
In the year 17tV>, the Kdltmr of a .Lon* 
don newspaper, high 1 » It* character 
for literature, oitcT independence ot 
neutimeot, made 1 s prwposaltn him that 
He should famish them, once a week, 
with an article for their poetical de¬ 
partment, aod receive from them a 
recoinpenee of fifty taro guineas per 
anuuin j an ol Ter which the pride of 
genius disdained to accept. Yet he 
had for several years furnished, and 
was at that time furnishing, the 
»fMM of John tom with bis beautiful 
lyrics, without-f*?e Or reward, and was 
obstinately refusing all recompense for 
his assistance tp the greater work of 
Mr. Thomson, which the justice and 
generosity of that gentleman waspreBS- 
iu.ir upon Rhn. 

The a unite of hi* poverty, and o I 
the approaching distress of his Jufant 
family prcHscd bdoyfly on Burns as he 
lay on the lw«l of (loath. Yet. he al¬ 
luded to hii ivuligencc, at times, with 
something approaching to hit* wonted 
gaiety. “ M hat buaiuCHa.'Vsaid he to 
i»r. Maxwell, who attended him with 
the utmost seal, •* has a physician to 
waste his time on me '( I urn « poor 
pigeon, not worth plucking. Ala* I 1 
have not feathers enough upon mo to 
carry me to my grave. M Aim when h!s 
reason wa* lost in delirium. Ms ideas 
ran in the Name iue, lane holy train j. the. 
horror-* «vf a jkl) were continually pre¬ 
sent to bis troubled tnnufittatlou, and 
produced the most affecting exclama¬ 
tions. 

As for some- months previous to his 

ath he had been incapable of the 
duties of his office, Burns had Imagined 
that tils salary was reduced due half. 
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COWFISH'S POEMS. 


OH .A KITY. 


God, workluK ever on a aocial plan, 

O} 1 various tics attaches uian to man: 

Ho uutilc at first, though fr«t nnti uncniittned, 

One wmn tlu? cowtnon father of the kln<1; 

That every tribe, diMuirk placed a* he sees brat. 
Where none or deserts part them from the vest, 
Differing in language, manners, or in fiiec, 

Alight feel themselves allied to ull the race, 

When Cook— lamented, ami wllli teurs a* juM 
A* ever mingled with heroic dunt-- 
Steer’d Iiriinku’H oak into a world unknown. 

And in his country’s* glory sought his own. 
Where’er he found uiuu to nature true. 

The rights of muu were Marred in. hi* view ; 

lie soothed with gifts, and greeted with a smile. 

The simple native of the ncw-foiuul isle; 

lie spum’d the wretch, that slighted or withstood 

The tender argument of kindred blood, 

Nor would endure, that any should control 
Ills freeborn brethren of the southern pole. 

llut though some nobler minds u Jaw respect. 
That none ahull with impunity neglect, 

In baser soul* uunumhered evils meet, 

To thwart its influence, and its end defeat. 

While Cook i«. loved for savage lives lie saved, 

See Cone/, odious for a world enslaved ! 

Where want t.Vnm then, sweet Charity r where then. 
Thou tutelary friend of helpless men ? 

Want thou in monkish cells, and nunneries found. 
Or building hospitals on English ground ? 

No. Mauimon lit Alt e» the world liis legatee 
Through fear, not love; and Heaven abhors the fee 
Wherever found fund all men need thy care), 

Nor age mrr infancy could find i bee there. 

The hand, that slew till it could slay no more. 

Was glued to the swordddlt with Indian gore. 
Their prince, as justly seared on his throne 
As vain imperial Philip on his own. 

Trick'd out of all his royalty by art, 

That stripp’d him bare, and broke hi»honest heart. 
Died by the sentence of a shaven priest , 

For scorning what. they taught him to detest. 

How dark the veil that intercepts the blaze 
Of Heaven’* mysterious purposes and ways ! 

Clod stood riot, though he seem’d to stand, aloof; 
And at this hour the conqueror fuels the proof: 

The wreath he won drew down an instant curse. 
The fretting plague is in the public purse. 

The. canker’d spoil corrodes the tuning state, 
Starv'd by that indolence their mines create. 

Oh could their ancient Incas rise again. 

How would they take up imwl's taunting strain ! 
Art thou t<»o fallen, Iberia? I>o we see 
The robber and the murderer weak as we ? 

Thou, that ImSt wasted onrrli, and dared despise. 
Alike the wrath and mercy of the skies. 

Thy pomp la in the grave, thy glory laid 
Low in tint pits thine avarice has made. 

Vie come with joy from our eternal rest, 

To sec the oppressor in his turn oppress’d. 

Art thou the God, the thunder of whose hand 
Soil’d over all our desolate land, 

Shook principalities and.kingdoms down. 

And made the mountains tremble at his frown ? 
The sword shall light upon thy boasted power*. 
And waste thorn, as thy sword has wasted our*. 

Tis thus Omnipotence Ulm law fu lfils, 

And Vengeance executes what Justice wills. 


Again- the hand of commerce was design’d 
To associate all the branch** of mankind, 

And if a boundless plenty he the robe. 

Trade Is the golden girdle of the globe. 

| W 1st? to promote whatever end he iiicmra, 

God opens fruitful nature's various scenes*. 

■ Kach climate needs what other elimr« produce. 
And offers something to the general use; 

No land but listens to t he common call, 

And in return receives supply from all. 

] This genial intercourse, and mutual uid, 
filters what, wen* else an universal shade, 
j Calls Nature from her ivy-iuantled den, 

! And softens human rock-work into men. 
j Ingenious Art, with lier expressive face, 

| Steps forth to fashion ami refine the race; 
j Not only tills Necessity’* demand, 
j llut overcharges her capacious hand; 
f Capricious Taste itself can crave wo more, 

* Thun slip supplies from her abounding store; 
i She strikes out all that luxury cun ask, 

Ami gains new vigour at her endless tusk, 
j Here is the spacious arch, the shapely spire. 

The painter's pencil, and the poet’s lyre; 

| From her the ranvaa borrow* light and shade. 

And verse, more lasting, hues thar never fade. 

| She guides the linger o’er the. dancing keys, 
j Gives difficulty all the grace of ease. 

And pours u torrent of sweet notes around. 

Fast »vh the thirsting ear can drink I hr sound. 

These are the gifts of Art, and Art thrives most 
Where commerce has enrich’d the busy coast; 
lie catches all improvements in bis flight, 

| Spreads foreign wonder* In bis country's sight, 
i Imports what, others have invented well, 

( And stirs his own to match them, or excel. 

'Tis thus reciprocating, each with each. 
Alternately the rmlinrts learn ami teach ; 

‘ While Providence enjoins to every tioul 
An union with the vast terraqueous whole. 

Heaven speed the. canvas, gallantly unfurl’d 
To furnish and aceoiumodate a world, 

To give the pole the pToduet* of t he sun. 

And knit the unsocial climates into one.- 
•Soft airs and gentle heaving* of the wr to 

Impel the fleet, w hose errand is to save. 

To succour wanted region*, ami replace 
The smile of Opulence in Sorrow’* face.— 

Let. nothing adverse, nothing unforeseen. 

Hhpcde the bark, that ploughs the deep serene, 
('barged with a freight transcending In its worth 
Thu gems of India, Nature's rarest birth. 

That flics, like Gabriel on his laird's command b, 

A herald of God’s love to pagan lands. 

But ah f wliat wish can pnwqier, or wlint prayer, 
For merchant* rise in cargoes of despair, 

Who drive a loathsome traffic, gunge, and span. 
And buy the muscles and the boucs of man ! 

The tender ties of father, husband, friend. 

AH tamd* of nature In that moment end; 

Anil each endures, while yet he draws his breath, 
A stroke as fatal ns the scythe of Death. 

The sable wtrrinr, frantic with regret. 

Of her be loves, and never trail forget. 

Loans hi tear* the (hr-receding shore. 

But not the thought that thej must meet no more: 
Depriv’d of her and freedom at a blow*. 

Whir has he left that he can yet forego? 
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SrinU, a cruel robber, wko tied men to the 
boughs oftrtwt which lie hncl forcibly brought 
together, «nd, by immediately looming thorn, 
tlteir limbs were In nit instant torn from their 
bodies. 

Si'ifitn, the name of h celebrated family at 
Home, who nbtalued the highest honours in 
the republic. The moat illustrious ww -I. 
Scenu* Su-iplo, surnamed Asiun; he whs father 
of rubliuv niidCcnue Heipio, Tubllus, in the 
beginning of the sccoud Panic war, \m sent 
With an army to .Spain to oppose Annibal, by 
whom lie wa» conquered near the Tieimis, and 
would have lout bin life, had not bin son, who 
was afterward* called .MYitHnun, couragcously 
defrnded him. lii- again tmssed into Spain, 
ami gullied noint memorable victories over the 
t'arrhagiiiiarjM. His brother <’netia shared the 
supreme command with him; hut their cun 11 - 
denoe proved their ruin. They separated their 
armies • ami. soon afterwards, i'ubliua was 
furiously attacked by the two Asdrubals and 
Mftgo, Who nnimianded the Carthaginian 
foreea. The Roman* were rut to pieces, and 
their rnuiiusmli.tr left dead on the Ucld. 
Flutrhrd with this success, the Carthaginians 
immediately inarched against Cliens, whom 
the revolt of :«M »00 Ccltfbcrianw hail weakened 
and alarmed. The general, who wu« already 
apprised of bis brother’* iUwth, secured an 
oiiiiicucr, wlicn* liu wan soon surrounded on 
all sides. After desperate acts of valour, he 
was also defeated, and loft, amongst the shun. 

- 2. l’uhlius t.'tirueliUN, surnamed Africanus, 

\» as son of Publius Seipio, who was killed in 
Spain. He first distinguished bint Kelt at the 
battle of'Tieinns, where he saved his father’s 
life by deeds of unexampled valour and bold* 
ness. In his SJJst year, he was made an edilr ; 
mi honourable office, and never given but to 
such as had reached their 27*h year tSoiue 
time afterwards, the Homans were alarmed by 
the intelligence that the commanders of their 
force* in tipan>, Tuhlius and C ileus Seiplo, 
Inul been slaughtered; ami young Scipiowa* 
immediately appointed to avenge the death 
of hia father and uncle, and to vindicate Liu- 
military honour of the republic. Cornelius 
scam proved how i|URlifled he was to be at the 
head of an army i the various nations of Spain 
were conquered; in four years, the ('artlm- 
gininn* were banished from that part of the 
continent, and the whole pro vine*.- became, 
tributary- to Rome. Alter thcsawlgual vie- 
tories, .Seiuio wm recalled to Home, which 
still iremhied at the continual alarms of Anui- 
hal. w ho was then at her gates. [See Hwm’raui 
Hr hum.,] The battle of Kanin w ns decisive of 
the fate of Carthage; mid the emmurmr re¬ 
turned to Home, where be was received w ith 
incwt mi bounded applause, honoured with n 
triumph, and dignified by the appellation of 
Arrleanus. He aft ecu nr<i*. in the capacity of 
lieutenant, accompanied lus brother to Antio¬ 
ch us, king of Syria. In this expedition his 
arms were attended with his usual success, 
amt the Asiatic monarch eubialtfed to the 
conditions of the conqueror*. At Ids return 
to Rome, Cato, Ids Inveterate rival, raised 
seditions against, him; and the Fetllli, two 
tribunes ol the people, accused him of extor¬ 
tion hi the province* of Asia, and of living In 
an indolent and luxurious manner. Snjmi 
condescended to answer hi* calumniators ; 
the first day was occupied in bearing the dif¬ 
ferent charges; but, when lie again appeared 
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I on the second day, he interrupted liis judges, 

1 and exclaimed, "Tribune* and felkm-ritimu, 
j on this day. this very day, did l conquer Amu- 
I bat aud the Carthaginians. Co me, therefore, 
with me. Roman*; let us go to the capitol. 
and there return our t hanks to the immortal 
gods for the victories which have attended our 
arum." These words hud an electric effect 

■ the tribes and all the assembly followed Rci- 

■ plo, the court, wa* descried, and the tribune* 
were left alone in the scat of judgment. Yet, 
when this memorable day was forgotten, Afri- 

j cam;* was a third time *ti rumour <1 to appear; 
t but lie had tied from th»- impending storm, to 
| his country house* at LJterumn. Smue tune 
afterwards, Sciplo died, in li»s 4Htli year; and 
*o great an aversion did he express, as he ex- 
J pi red. for the depravity of his countrymen, 
and the ingratitude of their senators, that he 
desired his bones might not he conveyed to 
lioim*. They were aetordingly in hn mated at 
Litermim; and hfs wife, /Kmilia, raised a 

umuHidcuin, and placed iuhhi if his statue.. - 

i :i. Isuciv# t'orsWiiw isnput wo.* brother to Afrl- 
i ramm, ami accompanied him in liiscxpedltions 
i to Spain ami Africa. He was rewarded with 
j the consulship for hi* services to the state, 
and. after the defeat of Antiorhu*, king of 
SvriH, surnamed Asiaricus. After the death 
j- or At Vienna*, Cato and the two lY-tilli. hi* 
devoted favourite*, and the inveterate cnemieH 
of the family of the Scipios, turned their ftiry 
iigumsr Asiaticua, whom they charged with 
; having received MH-ip pounds’ weight of gold, 
and -loo of silver, from the monarch against 
whom, in the name of the Houian |veojdc, they 
were enjoined to make war. Sri pin was co»i- 
demtied, and ordered to pay an immense Uric, 
n* were also UIh two lieutenant* and his qua:*- 
tor, who were included in the charge. Koine 
time afterwards, he was appointed to settle 
the disputes between Kiuneocs aud Seleucus; 
and, at his muni, the Homans ashamed of 
their severity towards him, rewarded his merit 
with such uncommon liberality, tlmt Aslnt iou* 
was enabled to celebrate, games in honour of 
hi* victory over Aut.iochns, lor ten successive 

days, at bis own expense.-1. Sn/tio 

• was son of Cneus Scipio. and cousin to Seipin 
> AlVicauus. He obtained the consulship after 
the death of bis cousin ; in which hrvmiarable 
other he ronqnrml the Boti, and gained a 
\ triumph. He. was also successful in an ex 
j pedition which he undertook to 8pain. Na- 
i sica also distinguished himself by the active 
! part he took in confuting the accusations 
1 against the t wo Setpios., Afrieaims and Asia- 

' tfous.-&. Ttibliu* A'.iniliunitA. son of Paulus, 

]• t he i-onuueror of Pcrseua, was adoptcd bv the 

3 n of Kclpio Africmius. lie received the 
me surname as his grand (hi her, and whs 
imlled. Afrieanu* the Younger, on account of 
his victories over Carthage. Almilianus first 
, appeared in the Roman armies under his fa¬ 
ther, and afterward* diatiniruiMhed himself as 
a h*gionary tribune in the S|ianl»h provinces. 
He passed into Aftrica to demand a rciintVirce- 
1 meet from king Mauhtissa, the ally of Home; 

1 and was a spectator of the long and bloody 
! battle fought between that monarch ami the 
j ('arthagiiiinns, and which prodm ed the third 
Tunic war. Shortly afterward*. ACmiliunus 
w«* made edile, and next appointed consul, 
i though under the age required ftir that inijair- 
i tant office. The surname he had received 
(Hun In* grnndlkthcr be was doomed lawfully 
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Inhuman'iiy, ». cruelty. navagoneu*. 
lnht'nutnly, mi. cruelty, barbarously. 
Inhu'mate, Jiihu'in*, v. «. t« burv; int<w. 
Inhama’iiun, a. a. burying j sepuUarn. 
Injtt't e, «, ru throw in or «pi tl«t in. 
Injection, a. tHa net of in,i*ciiii|f 
Inmi'iral, a. hostile, adverse, unkind. 
Inim'iLabie, h. above imitation. 
Iiiini'iiabiy, rut- very iiimJIbiiiI)'. 
Iiilil'idtaiw, 0 . mijuM, kicked, oitdul. 
Iniquity, a. injustice, wu-lutdiiMi. »in. 
Initial, n. placed at thr lingiuuiug. 
Initiate, «. *o Mwli, lo initrnrt. 
Initia’ttua, a. the. ar t of’admitting a person 
inw» any order ur faculty. 

Init'iatory, a. mtiwliielnry. 

InJuiHc’ial. m. hot according tn law. 
luiuiliv'ioM, u. void of Judgment, 
Injun'cliun, a, a comuiaad, a precept, 

In'jura. n. a. to wrong, to hurt unjustly, 
Itijurftius, «... unjust, hurtful, destructive. 
In jury, r. miirhioi, outrage unia^im. 
IniiiMt'icB, ». nofair dealing, iniquity. 

Inn, ■». a black Hipiifl for writing, &tc. 
In'kle, *. a kind of narrow Mini, a tape. 

In kling, »■ » hint, a whisper, 
lu'by, «. black t« ink. riMniblinr iuV, 
Itt'land, «. minus from the in, Interior. 
Iult|) i(bui, e. u. to torn to nous. 

Jnl»w‘ e. a. to dear of outlawry- 
lul*y‘, i*. «. to variegaie wood, 4re. 

In let, 4 . an entrance, a ptuxage into. 

In'iy, «« internally, aocretly. In the heart. 
In' mate, «. a lodgor, mi indwcller 
Inmost. lo'uenniHit, 0. deepest within. 
Inn, *.» house of entertainment for travel¬ 
ler#, a college for studoitfe, Htv. 

Tnna’te, o. inborn, ingen era**, natural, 
liinav’igable, u not navigable, 
lu nar, 0. interior, more inward. 
Inn’huldor, Inn keeper, j. nM who beep# a 
hou.ee of eateviainment for tcavnlU-n. 
Ih'uoi*bi«, 4, purity, simplicity. 
Innocent, 0. pure, ktmlrni, innoxious. 
Innocently, tut, without guilt, harmlessly, 
tiyooe'uoue, 0, harmless fu offert*. 

In novate, c. *. to introduce nerve!tire. 
lnunvB'tum, •. i»tfw|iaifm oi no wiry, 
lli'runiiiiir, 4 . who introduce* novelties, 
lniiua'inua, a. not hftrtful, hormlra*. 

Inunen'ilo, 4. an oblique hint, 
lnnu'movable, 0. not to he numbered. 
liiobwrv'tbW, 0. unworthy of observation. 
Inoc'ulate, «. a. U» prnpogafe by insertion, 
lunorala'tion, i. vraftinff In the bud- me¬ 
thod of wiving the •mail-pox, by I nflRri tig 
Matter into the wins. 

Inu dumiu, u. having nn aoem. • 

liiuKn'tm, ■- harmless, iailoctot. 
Inoffen'aiwly, art. ianocantly, harmleralv- 
Incip'lnatw. n. nut eapueted, sudden. 
Inopporta'ne, a- uwiitmnabU, 
lamr*di«Me, u. irregular, disorderly, 
laornu'lotl, 0. without proper organa. 
Inosculate b. n. to buIh by contact. 
Inoscula'Liun, 4. a union ; a kiaa. 


In'qusst, t, n Judicial inquiry. 

Inqui'etuilr, j. uixsaalnm*, disquiet. 
luqui'fiaia, r. 0. to pollute, corrupt, defile. 
Inquiua'tion, *, a pollution, a corruption. 
Jmiul'rit!, »». 0. to «ek about, to seek nut. 
Inqiii'ry, 4 . »n. oseminel iaii, 1 anarch, 
lli<|HiMil 'iou, 4. « judicial inquiry ; a til-art 
Spain, kt.. u» detect heresy 
Inqum'invt*, m. prying, curioMii, tie,. 

1 nqutx ‘itor, t. a Judge of t|>e ioqui«Ui«n - 
Inroad. #. an lucnnoon, a end den i ovation. 
Ihaaln'hriuu*, « unhealthy, bud. 
Iniur'dile, Incurable, immiduble. 
Itiaa'ite. 0 mat), luaking mad.' 

Irma'iieuRM. lunau’ity, 4. madneea. 
Inua'tiAli lv, litaa ttaie, a. tiot to be autie/i'fl. 
liiea<iaf<'ic'CMio 1 1 >. an «riaattefled atarw, 
Inaat'nrabln. m iliur rumtut be glutted. 
Inecri’tie, r, 0. to write upon ; to ilwiittu. 
Imerjp'iiiHi, 4. a imw« <0 character, writ¬ 
ten or engraved itumi auy thing, 
tnacrtp’tive, a. bearing inscription. 
Lisacro'i.vhie. a. uumrckulile, hidden. 
InaCul'p, r. (f. til aiigrave, to cut a». 
iDMinl'pttfc, ». any thing engraved. 
lOMw'tH, w. u. to mark by a «■ram or »c*r. 
In MBi-t, «, a email creeping or flying ani¬ 
mal. 

luaec'iinn, e. the act of cutting into. 
la«ecn're, «, not secure, out ealW. 
InuecU’rity. «. unnafety, huturd, danger. 
Inseu'uate. tt. atnpid. wanting thought, 
loecnelhil ity, 4 . stupidity, torpor. 

Imwn 'eilile, « void of *cime. impercAutibJe. 
Ineap'arable, a. 11m to be Hlejointed. 
Inuep'arahly, mi. wttli imtiiiulubl* union.. 
Insert, a. u. w place among other tiling*. 
Inser'tion, 4. the act of inserting, 
lnvnr’vieni, «. Miulucite to some and. 
Inahtp . r. a. to ahni ur stow in * *hip. 
Inahn ue, c. a. to enclose in a ahrioe. 
ftwliTH'UiiB, 1. the act of drying in. 
In'iidt, #. the inward nr luterual part. 
lD*wtl'ii>M«, ». lre-acherovi#i aly, decuitini. 
Inaid'ionuly, W. troacherCiuBiy, nllly. 
ImnlumincM, s. cnftinw, deceit- 
in'night, 4. an iniywtion ; a deep view, 
/nei/y’idn, 4, mark* «f olhce t>t honour. 
Inskgnif icanvc, g. want of meaning, 
liuugnifirani, a. unimportant, trifling, 
fnaihce'ru, «. not hearty, utifauhfnl. 
liialncer'ity, #, fiaainiulaiwn, want of truth 
Inaih W, «. a. » sirengtbeu, to ronfifm. 
liiein'uant, u. able to gain favour. 
ItiBiu'uate, r.0, to him artfully, to wheedle, 
fiiainua'rion, 4 . the act of inMnuaung- 
lliaip'id, «, without ia#*e; flat, dull. 
Insipidity, 4. want of cut, or spirit, 
luaip'ienre, 4, iitliueau, foollehneet. 
lnela't, r. n. to jwtrelut in, to urge. 
luabH'eut, «. uts-ndidg or reeling upon, 
lnalt'lenny, 4. an exemption from thirst. 
IduYimi, v. the act «\f tngraftiug, a graft, 
lus'itive, a. grafted ; not natitral- 
Insna’rr, «. m. to entrap, to inveigle. 
Insobriety, 4. drunk«nne»S. irttemperance. 








PICA SAXON. 

FojVSy me byncS betpe. gi y 10 p rpa VncS. p®t 
pe eac fum bee. Sa pe mbbeSyppepta pen eallum 
monnum to pitanne. f pe pa on Sset geSeobe pen- 
beci pe pe ealle gecnapan maegen. ^ gebon rpa pe 
ppnSe eaSe rnagon mib Gober rultume. Tip pe ba 
ptilneppe habbaS. Saette eal pio gioguS pe nu lr 
on Angel kyime ppiopa inonna. pajia pe ba rpeba 
haebben f hie Stem bepeolan masgen. pien to leon 
nimga oSpaepte. pa hpile pe hi to nanpe oSepjie 

SMALL PICA SAXON 

,. n S y ™ e . bec J te - 3*F ">i> rpa b yne«. pe eac 

J um bee. Sa pe mbbeSyppejra pen eallum monnum co pi- 

t <m 3 e ‘ 5 ™ b « J»«ben J>e pe ealle gecnapan 
< A en. ) gebon jpa pe j-piSe eaKe rnagon mib Gober pul- 
trume. gipws pa ptilneppe habbaS. 8a>tte eal no tiotuS be 
f u y oiiA'njelkvnne ppiopa monna. bapa be- Wppeba 

o«OTt« \ Y f®i m 1 heFeolau mae 3 en - pen to leopnunga 
,vN *x! * J wh P I jff e hl bo nanpe oSejine note ne maeren. 

oS Sane pppe f Ine j>el cunnen engf.pi geppie ajueban. 

LONG PRIMER. SAXON. 

FojiSy me bynclS beepe. ?;ip lop rr a bjrncS. past pe eac rum bee. 
Oa j»e nybbetSyiipepta pen eallum monnum co pieanne. f pe ba on 
°®5 gefteobe penben pe pe ealle gecnapan msegen. -i lebonrpape 
rptbe ea.Se magon mib Ilobep pultume. gi F pe }>a jxilnejje habbafi. 

Lbari^lf 1 ^ K T lr '* n S V ?el k / ,me Huoj.a monna. papa 
Q rP jf b h ® >b<J t \ hie h® 1 ? be Feofan tnaegen. pen co leon- 
mima tiSpaepce J»a hpile pe hi co nanpe oSeppe noce ne miegen. 

mn« PPTX: I hl r pel cunnen en S h rc geppie apieban. Luepe 
man pooan jaipfiup Lseben gefieobe pa pe mon pujiSoji lsepan pille 
1 to hieppan habe bon pifle. Da ic pa gemunbe hu po la La^en 

BREVIER, SAXON. 

b< n r,e ' SV ‘° P n ’“ b > 1K " h - ****■ 1* ea ‘’ P«u bee. «a }>e 
eaUum ,nonnum c< > pitanne. -p pe h« on Sme X eXeobe 
*? pe eaUc Kernapau m«sen. i febon jepa P e pa«e eaSe naton mib 
^ pR mlnerre habbaJ!. Sae.rre eal po poSuS j>e nu n 

ZbnmLr y,me * no,ul “- >*L m ^ TP*** ha-bbet. p l„e Sana be- 

r rMS * B * Jeoiuiunssa o^terre. ha hplehe h. c. nan,»e otieppe 

* l»e pel cunueu en&j-c geppie ai.asbaii. 
L»J»e n»on p««an pupSap on Lreben S c«eobe ha ]-e mon p .*op lnpau 

pl ^ e ‘ ,,a K *’» ^n«n.6e hu po la,. Iaebew 
gebeober «ep «ypm» o%eallexi patp seonb VriRel kynne. ^ «eab moiieRe eu- 
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ENGLISH GREEK, # q . 2. 

XO Tty a> 8 e rArjarucdpSios •OTpoifir) $ 

Bedsv, orcp ra 8 > kirtyap-q ; 
tl y ov crvvaarKaXq kclkois 
T€ ol<rt , Aioy; 6 (S’ e7rt*orci»y ae< 

8 ep.€vo 9 ayvapnrrov voov 
8 dp.va.Tai ovpavlav 
yevvav' ov 8 e Xtj- 

£ei irplv av rj Kopearrf /reap, rj irakdpq nv\ 

ABTAEZH0IK AMNSOIIP2TYXD 

SMALL PICA GREEK, No. 2. 

HN Si &v0ptti7ros ix ran> $api<raiti)v, NixoBr/fios ova pa airnp 
u p\ o)v rSiv 'lovBaltov. OTtos r/\8e it pis rov 'Irjaovv pvktos 
teal eltrev airra>- 'Pa/301, olhapev art diro &eov iKrjKvOas 
BiBdcrxaXas' oyScls 7 dp tavra rd err) field Svvarat rroeeiv d at/ 
7 rotels, iav fir) fj 6 Seos per aurov. AtrexpMh) 5 ’Iecrovs, 
icaX ehrev avrtp’ Aptjv dqv \eyco aoi, idv ptj ns yewt)0§ 
avoid ev, ov Bvvarai ISelv rtjv pcuriKela,v top &eov. A4yei 
•apis avrov 6 NixoBrffios- Ums Bvvarai avdpayrros yewrjdfjvai 
yepeov u>v; pt) Svvareu eis rr)v xoikiav rfjs pnyrpos edrrov Bear 

ABrAEZHeiKAMNEOIlPSTr$X*n 
AB r AEZHei K AMNSO rtPSTT4>X^n 

BOURGEOIS, GREEK. 

HN 3c Rv0(mrtrot *’« run 9>apuraia>v, tiiKdSrjpos ovopa avrtj), ap^cav rtav 
'lovSnimv. Ovrot ffK&e moot riv Ir/irouv vvktos, koi eiitev air co 1 ’Va&fii 
oiSaptv Sri u7ro C-*coD tXrpivfias SiSdcrKaXof ovSets yap ravra ra aijpeta 
Svvarai not tv A trv sroiets, tav pit % 6 Beds per avrov. 'ArrtKpi&rj 6 
'bjerovt, leal ehrev avrqr ’Apia dpimXeyai trot, eav pi] ns yevvtjSrj SvatOev, 
ov Svvarai iSttv rrjv fdatrtAdav rov ftw. A tytt repos avrov 6 N iKoSr/pus- 
H£>s Svvarai ilvOftaaros ytvvrfSut yeptav Stv ; pr) Svvarai els njc voiXiav 
T*§S prjTpos avrov Sevrepov elat\6*tv, tail yewn6f)Vtu 1 ’AireaptOr) 6 ’Ir/o-iwsr 
ApijV upi)v Xtyto (rat, iav pi] tit yevvq&jj (£ vSaros leal live i par vs, ov dv' 

ABrAEZHelKAMNSOnPJTY 4 >X'*'q 


BREVIER GREEK, No. 2. 

EAEI p4v, 3> AvSpes A&r/vatoi, rods, yiyavrar Samaras iv i/pid/, pdpre rtpht tx^ 
pttv rotei biau Xdyav ptjre *pbs je«t ptv. &M.’ % fMhftrw I Karov rryevru, rovr’ air 
otfmiveoeeu. tMMS re kcA wtpl teotvwv irpcr/pdrav nal psydxuv ip&v Povftevo 
,pfmNVi <6r**W! Hi veaiv ri ptv s tptAhaveutlr}, rd rj rtyt S^iror’ airitp, irpodyovra 

ipus, $ $vSpes Airivtuot, robs, roMiobt 9*i\ irdvra *r&KK ittpivras, A 
t^lmdXe* vo/tfferapfopQdpetv, ravr k«U tjnppifthoca wai wpdrretv. ?; piv aSv trtr. 
awHh l <t&T^tt1StmSfiitv/itnp rpaypltvwv 4rt, «cal t»,s rpartial, %vev9iKaro 
.. (Vbta toiwMj 4v Bptbep mtlnu. rtiv 94 Myvv ol wXttrot, irtp4 3>v Ato- 

wtifap rydmil /frlf-aiKKci ir«i tip, iiprtvrat, rm> 94, btra plvnt atriara 1 hriva to 
Tier, «S», ftsrri robs vipavs, bpuv Ms, bray /BoiAvvi*, Kt/Xd^etv, kA v fySv 
ABrAEZH»IKAMN 30 nP 2 TT*XVQ * . 


* 


V. & J, yimtwf. 




PICA GREEK, N. 



EAEI fi,sv to avSfitg A&rjvoubi, regP'Keyovnoig itiravrug 
iv ttfMV, [Jt.r)Tt m(&s SX&$aiv iroititr&au Tuayov [Arfisva, (tyT* 
yrqog ytoLqiv. aXX* o fii7i.Tigov exotgog rpyeiTo, tout oaro- 
Qa.ivatr'&au . <%X.Xa>£ re xoti rarlgi xoivaiv irgcaryfxtxTtov xcii 
|W,eyaAa»v ufjuov fiehevofoivtov, eTrsiS*) Si vsotv tol ftiv, 
(piXovsixioL, tol Si ij Ttvt SnrproT atTiat, •xqoa.yovTou T^iyait, 
ufJLOtg, to otvSgeg A&vjVtxToi, T&g, iroXXog Sei", volvtol rdtfXA 
dtpevrotg, a rfj i roXsi vofxt^sTe trv[x$>si>etv, tolut xa 


A B rjJEZHGIKA MN3 O JIP2TT4> X Wil 

SMALL PICA GREEK, No. I. 

EAEI pev, co dtv8gsg ASfjvaloi, rt?f \ty am ag uiravrag ev t»(J.7v, 
jttjjTs ■sxgbg aybgav ironitrSai Xayov fj.r)8eva, fi^re jrjcf X«{iw 
aAA’ o j3eXr»rov exotrof rjyetro, toot’ diroQulvetrSau: aAAcoj r, 
xai 'sregl xoivcov TTgaypaTcwv xa) psyaAcov upcov (SuXsuofj.tvcov, 
sirsiSf) B» veoiv ■rti psv, <$>Aomx/oc, rd 8s »j txvi S^wot’ air/ije, 
7rgo«yovT«x Asygn, upaf, co av8qeg A§t)valoi, rug, iroXKog SfT, 
ffavTa TaAA aipsvTocf, sc rjj iroAex vofci^ere <rup$egejv, tout xa. 
\l/r)<p!gscr&au xa) irgdrlew. rj pgv oov cmetSy, ireg) rwv av X.efifiovv}<rct> 
trgayp.dxwv eg), xa) rij; ggarslac, rjv svdexa tov pijva rodrov), 

ABrAEZH.eiKANgonPST¥4>X»a 

ABJTAEZ HOIK A NB OIIPX 7 T<PX ffl 
LONG PRIMER GREEK, No. 2. 

EAEI pev co dvSpgg A&rjvaum, rxg Agyovraj diravrag ev ypJV, fur,re 
mpbg &V5^av Ttoizi’rija.i Xayov arfieva., XvjTe irgbs ydgiv. aAA’ 8 /3iA- 
nj-ov gxaroj rjysiro, rojjr dira<pa.ivea-$;at. aAAco? re xa'i -rref 1 xoivwv 
Vga.yfj.drwv xai peyaAcov opcov ^»Agoopevcov, eveibrj 8e vetnv ra 
pev, piXavsixitp., ra. Se 7> nvi StjVor alria, vgodyovrat Xeysu, Cfj.dg, 
co dLvSggg ASh)va7ai, rug, roAAa^ Se7, it dvr a raw atpevrag, a rf, 
roAg* vopx^grs eruatpegsiv, ravr xa\ ^ipi^ea-Sai xa) rrgdrhiv. r, pgv 
oov tnrudy, itep) rwv ev yeppov^tru) ■irpa.yfj.dlwv eg), xa) rr t g rpareiag, 
irjv evSexccrov (/.vjvarourov), cp 'tXnrrroe ev &paxvivoie7rai. rwv 8e Xoywv 

y’>-- ABrAJEZHQIKAMNSO IIP2TT<I»X'PXI 

BREVIER GREEK, No. 1. 

' EAtf ^ofv, t3 jCrifij ASfiiimfoi, rtf, y«yevT«f (jfwavraf iv /z^rs »fV^ 

® BiKrtT ov rxwro; ^y«*ro, royr' i?ro- 

ipain^ai. i\hw( r* «<«’ 

Ir«*! 

i . . ...... 

pffiiv, nx&T xoti stop/frjSvii: mt} irpc«r 7 «,». ^ ou!» <rx« 8 >,, irifl.Ttt.v i> 

TTfay/Uttratv tfl, vcA rflr 'cparA*?, 17v LSixarov ^i?»a rmlrn), trlKiicro; lv &jtixy irtitT- 
T«u. rfi» II S»I il'ww, «r*^) n% 4 >o»t*j15)k wfirltt xa) /aiAAn ttomTv, RjuivTau 

8) ?tra //)» rif itrwrxf Toa toiiTmiv, «c xara ♦if vm 7> «riv, ot« 

A8riEZ»eiKAMNBOnfiTT+XtS 


V. & J. F1UGIKS. 





* A 

awQ$euv€&0m**#Xhi0$ jte tea* wepi Kotvtav 
TrpatyjJMT&v teat pt*ey<*Xmv vpk&p 0&vXevofie 
imv> erreiBvf Bk veotv rafiep^ <ptKt w^Wp* 
Ta Be § Tim Brprnyr afarlto, TTpowyawm m 

Pica Greek, No. 3. 

EAJSI f*ev «5 avSpes Advfvatoi, T«i? Xseyavraq mrwrtras vv 
vfuvi p-fae w/>o? &% 8 pav vnnetoUtou Xa^OV tutfmva, Tufre 
7 rpo<t x^P lv - «XX>* 5 /SfcXT*<rr ©v ewacnfo? pyebro, tovt enrol 
<f>atve<r 0 ai. aXXwi re icai rrep\ koiv&v nr pay parr a>p kcu 
peyaXtav vp«Sv ^ovXevopeveov, bretS^ Si veatu ra pev, <pt 
XovjtKtn, ra Be § rtn alrtei, TrptMtypprcu XvyeH, 

vpa<t> £ avSpet ASyvaZot, rove, iroXKtnte $ft } nr&vreu r^XX 
arftivrdn^ a rp iroX**, nropl^ere <n >p$epmv, ««5 t m& jrvfa 
gecr&at teat wparretP. <q pev o$v arrooSif, nrep* feap $v %/ep 
pavparw nrpaypartwv iarri, teal rfa ■trrpawmft 4* * 9 B«k*itop 


Long Primer GrrRr, Net. 3k 

'&m»S0kv ^^MtVni^T rpetst Wfnptu*4yf«* cfytarti* <lt ’Wwav, 
r$s ^pvylms iWX* A'Rlwft* tpfane Tptig orcitftr 

effSunW* & *$* AwnwsAikw ***w vc^r^^ws'^ <ryMomwr«i 

r$*> *w*e <*Xr»r. 

&nem» K%W T$w |Aim» <lr »■#> ***«*» H>v natfUnap 

r ** *a4 4fo *&* *<&(* *#i KOpo* 

pW#R T*v RW VfcXnXm M JRpmP* V^S»d&t <r*a&fi.ws rtrrapas 
mnmrib yes * 1 uoat *oi <b 6 w trpAf ARiifa** fuyciXip «ai 

•*w*4*®*«* Rtf*ww fofa* tflAfr b w l&fa* RrtWSMW 

RF^xnp RwwwM/wfcf #«*»&> w» tRp 

0X*W XtNwnK alrMn^imf irrevAin JrPp&prv 






DOUBLE PICA, 


(M€V cS avtipeg Atfajvadol,* rovg Xe- 
yovTCLq wKawTGLq ev vputv, (Artpre 7 tpog €% 
Bpcbv iroieiG'Ocu Xoycv /u/yftevot*, * ' 

7rpog %dptv. dX?C % 


ABrZH0IKAMNHOnP2TT<I>X^X2 

ENGLISH GREEK, No. 1. 

® AEI f/.<£V co ccvSgsg A&yvcuot 9 T&g Asyovrocg ai vnv 
Ta '*f v Vf*Tv, {ArfjTs rsypbg &Xs>§clv 'voteiQaci \oyon 
fMjoeva,, Ayrs nghg %a giv. dAK b §ikrtgr Q v exar 
Tog ijyeiTo, tovt doiocpocivs^au. aAA mg re xai 
Tcefi xoivmv figaypdnov hoc} peydAcov vpwv fi&he 
vofAEVt ov, i'll sidy Si veoiv roc fjcsv, 4>t’Aoveixtat, 9 roc Si 
V rtVi SvjTcor air/a, ngodyovTou Aiyeu, vpdg, cS 


SMALL PICA, GREEK, No. 3. 

EAEI ptv to 6v6pei A0yvaim, tow s Adyuvras &Travras iv vu.iv. 
K *X Q f ,av potiw0at Atf yov pr/Mva, kjre irpbs vfe. 

a\A 6 fithrisTw tKatrro s r/yeiro, rovr .xtto cf>aCvtcrdai. hkkws 
re rai w tpl koivwv irpa.yn6.Twv ko.1 peyAkwv jpwv fiavkevopiv 
wvtiretdydi veoiv ra piv, QikoveucCa, ra 5^ i) T ivi b/mor 
afrta r np°6yovTai k4yeu, w/cav, J defines A0r,valot, rots irok- 
kovj Set, 7T<iwra t 3AA d<*,<W, d rij Tro'Aet 4*^ 
rawr xat yfatffeaOm Kal irpSrreiv. f, ptv ovv criroJ&S, wept’ 

ABT AEZH©IKAMNSOnP 2 TT<f>X'I'fl 

SMALL PICA. IRISH. 

Copied from the Engravings In Vausojv’s Irish Grammar 
■Jin ceAchjutmhAhh C<t, hetet The fourteenth Chapter of St 

Paul’s first Epistle to th< 
Corinthians. 

1. Follow after charity, and 
desire spiritual* gifts, but ra¬ 
ther that ye may prophesy. 


- **> &o eheAfc epirrd. 
nAornih Doil chum nA Aconn 
clneAch. ° 

1. leAmn&h An 3ftAbh, Aguf 
biobh rmAn nA neichgnn ybionA 
©AlcA ortAth: Ache 30 mAbh 
nio 50 noeAnAbh nrbh vAi&hei> 

0) M onlip 1 


1^*6 Abbreviations are complete. 


V. & S. F 1 GG 1 NB., 






ENGLISH, HEBREW. 

• 

: ywrf n«i o'racn n« bra rwenma- 
noma o^n*?** rrm omn nae by *i®m man inn nrm 
nii *. iin vm n« *rr» o'n^N *ia»n : onan **3s by 
pan iimh pa dtiSn Vnan airo a n«n. n« q^hSm 
*» nn nS’’ 1 ? Nip-pcnVi ov “iin*? a-n^N «ipn :*f®m 

TP &rfa* ‘nObPI S STITN OV Ipa TT*1 2T\y 

mm t amb ma pa Vnao tpi o■* on 'Tina anpi 
jpfn 1 ? nnno ion D^an pa Snran jppin n« own 
□• nSw Mipn t p tpi y^pib byo ion cron pan 
ponp d : *»a» dp ipa w aiy vn o^oo anpn 1 ? 

LONG PRIMER HEBREW, 
inm inn i-trvn p«m : p«n n«i cntm dm ea'nb« n*ia myKia 

TP O’PDM IOK’1 : D'on nsm» QTlb« mil Dlfim 'IS-pJJ -Jtl'm 

pm nun pa irrnpK $nmi aia-o -n«rrn» dt&k Kin : hk-tpi mu 
oripa-’m aipri'i nW ityrtVi dv wip'i : pa'nn 

Q’D pa Vino ’m D'cn yim jnpi \-r dtt^m idk'i b nn« 
pai nnrra iu>n evan pa iron inpirr-MK cam^M twri : ovai 
’m ani'-TPi o'du? V'P^b n'rPn Mip’i : p-w mp'p bvo iu?k ca'nn 
DipD-b« o'ntm nmno C'an up' a’rrV« icki q : 'im nv ipa 
D'Dn mpo^T pM na*a'^ c'rp« Hipn : p- s rm nuia-rr nMim irm 
ati’i? wmT p«n Hunn dviVm ia«’i ; aima o-niiK hti cva' «-ip 

BOURGEOIS HEBREW. 

’asPj.' *]a>m inoi inn nn'n yiwni pun nwi dwp n« edt^m mio munia 
:iiM->n»i -n k »n' n'n^w i«m>i ia'»n ’Bi *aB*pa> nemo o*ni>M mi oinn 
oti^m Mip'i s-pyrin pan hkh pa o*niM Van aio-a iimithm e'iPk win 
dti^k ioki b ;mn ov ipa-nn aij)-*m rb'b Kip 'punbi ov iik'i 
P an i"piti-n« O’lPw tujj’i ; a'ob o*o ~pa V^ao i-vi d’oi -pna y'pi >n* 
ta’nVK Kipp jj'piV iuiK D>on -pai j>’pib nnno iu>k n>on -pa 

a t'suf di‘ ipa-’nn an*-’np D*»ty u*pih 

SMALL PICA HEBREW, with points. 

'jpl? iri^i 'vin np*ri yi^ni : ^*i{«n nwi nip«?n ,*ik »n| m^rj 3 
wipi *• ■rttT’ 155 . iik 'n> D*ri^* i csnjp ’ib-Ij; ncrrrp o-rny, rnm ainn 

TWfei o ' 1 “* l **'l' D'nVj* Kipp s ijtfrri gp iSkh pa d*HV ain-'a’ ilKn-nK srrftjj 
d : 1PK Di; ij?a-’n;i airprpi ni-n Kip, 

rpTynK BlSf i»sn. : D15I n.*p pp, ^iac> m dish ijina ypi vr c'riiw 19^*3 
t&ptyt *R5T5 ! ip'l'.'i. 3»^I bps iip.N cijn pan s-jn^ nnjgo i^t» hjsn J 3 1 ia»i 

D I yp cif ipir'ni apjprpj. s'po 

«5Ria * p'mrj nsRrsj J^fjpv aia^n ruiFwj cian wjp. onf»«, 

MJp-p D'rfjy noKn : 319*9 n-rfjK k ^.1 w. Kip 01311 rnpnS n^)| 3 l 1 C'nlM 

KaPm ! p-*rpi yjtsns b^ar% i#| ibioj >if n^» yy. v% ?np a©s wci yi^n 
: ate”? D>nS» mi 3 3 wpna} l3'i»-jii^» '^pTfyfyy i liTanaV r5 v ipi.39 ai 

c : n^a} ov ipa-iri ais-’nv 



V, & J. I’lUtllNS. 







• PERSIAN, 

ON PABOGAN BODY. 

’* cr ,o>" j, ifj* , 

<2“ ,; 

-*-l vA ,cx* 

w ’^' ‘ (A* /? >/>- ,£V , /%/ > ; . i ^ 
>)'? i ! / y» ^ Arv t. >3 k^ 

> >* if**. ,£-,A >';;y* *> XU ;& ^| J 

^ °' i y p ' ' >V^ 4^ r A* ^T~ 

</^>, :? A A A> A A J^’ ^T /f 

^ A e£ f ^A £>’ W '/ J A 


PICA BENGALEE. 

^ f^wi ^nx^- ^%T?t*r* ^ rt fa w 

'V* n f T 5n * ’'*'&*■ fii*l 1 \^?T*r « ^rfAj « ^rrfA 
f^r w ^ ir^rto trnn TrW?i 
sor f^ ^ r rafV^i *tm j*w ttzn'nm 
w$- sywm cm~r ~&rw? i fs*r ■*& ■erftp'f 
***** <** rrsrf? trtf? *r® 

^ ^ rr ^ 1 5sr *^‘ ^rr®n ^rnr»r ^i rar^ i 
^ *tc^ -n i^r<i<pi c^'T 3 * csrrw®^ 

VRI fi**r *T| vnm *tmT W*fc*a ^rsr fe?*) jut* fsrfjr, 
Tnr ^ F fWt? ^/ or* ^5 ^ Amn? xm* 


V'. A J. KIMGUNK. 






* 


DOJJBLE PICA SYRIAC. , 

^jadioo 

_l$bU , *«AAen VnA’Cp VLl *cxsLib 

l£-ni T Olid oiddo ooi 

ENGLISH SYRIAC. 


fcQKUo ♦,. *.i/Mo? jJljop ^ja^foo ^AoaZlo 
cnioi ouoo octi .^IjoP ^xjAlo? paliD ^..oi 
^Lfz M P . 14*5 ^ 510I0 .^l>b\L l£4oS 

^ *. V * ^ .7 7 * >« j .* x fli ^ 

cn,\u\o ♦ cnA..ta\» j yjpjilrD? \^Md * chulLd 

Zylil) ^ij CTUk fS&O 4 Oll^po OliQl 

LONG PRIMER SYRIAC, No. 1. 

^jCL-i. «0£UO <r iJZiDj |_Z$oP ^O^CDO ^jUlSiZIo 
cnioi cn^o .^oP U ^ S o 

.oxlio '\Z.jZ P’ j&1® .ulIjIIo 

, *"xsq .ouJjlo crctos oi\n\o . 

Iocn »aiL> ^3aSo|) la.MiO, t o,»» «.m\ l r r^.\-> cn_i. 
^au <js>( ^ps <oi_^ kjio >a_x*|o .^coamX) 

No. 2. 

faZv> joaaJo .h-u^ |Z»oP ^oSooo ^jU£>2|o 
| p;n\ r otku cn&bo ocn .^oD ,-uA-io? 
m*^£v .Olii£ 'tj+il r .U-*> r±o)o 

diH ,sb&o .auMlo enSaZ oi^n^o. .oiAJoS*! 
)ooi kOiui U»a&1? pa^io ^cumjsA ZjiaA* 
Of fflStg «ef'lUlo tO&T U£® Vo£»1o 


V. * .1 FKWfNB 
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David encourageth Solomon 


CHAP. XXIX. 


to fa$$ihe 


2 Then David the king stood up upon 
his feet, and said, Hear me, my brethren, 
and my people: As for me, I had in mine 
heart to build an house of rest‘for the ark 
of the covenant of the Loud, and for the 
footstool of our God, and had made rea¬ 
dy for the building: 

3 But God said unto me, Thou shalt 
not build an house for my name, because 
thou hast been a man of war, and hast 
shed blood. 

4 Howbeit the Lord God of Israel 
chose me before all the house of my far¬ 
ther; to be king over Israel for ever : for 
he hath chosen Judah to he the ruler; and 
of the house of Judah, the house of my 
father; and among the sons of my father 
he liked me to make me king over all 
Israel. 

5 And of all my sons, (for the Lord 
hath given me many sons,) he hath cho¬ 
sen Solomon my son to sit upon the throne 
of the kingdom of the Lord over Israel. 

6 And he said unto me, Solomon thy 
son, he* shall build my house and my 
courts: for I have chosen him to be my 
soil, and I will lie his father. 

7 Moreover I will establish his king¬ 
dom for ever, if he be constant to do my 
commandments and my judgments, as at 
this day. 

8 Now therefore in the sight of all Is¬ 
rael the congregation of the Lord, and 
and in the audience of our God, keep and 
seek for all the commandments of the 
Lord your God: that ye may possess this 
good land, and leave it for an inheritance 
for your children after you for ever. 

9 And thou, Solomon my 

thou the God of thy father, and serve 
" " a perfect heart and with a 



nations of the thoughts: 
he v^Hbefound of thee; but 
sake him, he will cast thee off for ever. 

10 Take heed now*, for the Lord haft; 
chosen thae to build an house for Hk 
sanctuary; be strong, and do it. '-v 

11 Then David gave to Solomon his 
son the pattern of the porch, and of the 
houses thereof, and of the treasuries 
thereof, and of the upper chambers there¬ 
of, and of the inner parlours thereof, and 
of the place of the mercy seat, 

12 And the pattern of all that he had 
by the spirit, of the courts of the house 
of the Lord, and of all the chambers 
round about, of the treasuries of the hou|| 
of God, and of the treasuries of the dedi- 


for the Lord searclieth all 
hearts, and undejstandeth all the imagi- 


ENGLISH, No. 7. 


13 Also for the courses of the priests 

and the Levites, and for all the work of 
the service of the house of the Lord, and 
for all the vessels of service hi the house 
of the Lord. ’■■ ■ 

14 He gave of gold by weight for things 
of gold, for all instruments of all manner 
of service; silver also for all instruments 
of silver by weight, for all instruments of 
every kind of service: 

15 Even the weight for the candle** 
sticks of gold, and for their lamps of 
by weight for every candlestick, and 
the lamps thereof: and for the ‘ 
sticks of silver by weight, both for the can¬ 
dlestick, and also for the lamps thereof,, 
according to the use of every candlestick.? 

Hi And by weight he gave gold for thef 
tables of shewbread, for every table; and 
likewise silver for the tables of silver : % 
Also pure gold for the fleshhc 
and the bowls and||||e cups: and fori 
golden basons he gave gold by weight 
every bason; and likewise silver by w*’ 
for every bason of silver: 

V. & J. FIGGINS. * 





The building 


I. KINGS. 


h. r. 1013 . 


n See. E*ek. 41 . 
1 . &c. 


I) See. Kick. 40 . 

10 . & 41 . l 6 , 
i! Or, wimUtws 
hr dud within, 
and narrow 
without : or 
skewed and 
dosed. 

i; Or, upon, or 
joint hk to. 
c See T'.zek. 41 . 
6 . 

» ■» Hell, floors. 
d vcr. I(i, !<#, 20 , 
21 , 31 . 

+ Heb. ribs. 


ll»:»!. narrow - 
inf's, or, reha te¬ 
rn nils. 


>ee lieu. 2 /. f 
0 . eta. ft 18 , 


2 And “the house which king Solomon 
built for the Lord, the length thereof 
was threescore cubits, and the breadth 
thereof twenty cubits , and the height 
thereof thirty cubits. 

3 And the porch before the temple of 
the house, twenty cubits was the length 
thereof, according to the breadth of the 
liouSe; and ten cubits was the breadth 
thereof before the house. 

4 And for the house he made “ || win¬ 
dows of narrow lights. 

5 % And || against the wall of the 
house he built c + chambers round about, 
against the walls of the house round 
about, both of the temple ,l and of the 
oracle: and he made f chambers round 
about: 

6 The nethermost chamber was five 
cubits broad, and the middle was six 
cubits broad, and the third was seven 
cubits broad: for without in the wall of 
the house he made f narrowed rests round 
about, that the beams should not be fas¬ 
tened in the walls of the house. 

7 And "the house, when it was in 
building, was built of stone made ready 
before it was brought thither: so that 
there was neither hammer nor axe nor 
any tool of iron heard in the house, while 
it was in building. 

8 The door for the middle chamber 


ft** 

t H*b. d>ouMr r was in the right fside of the house: and 


1005 . 

f ver. 14 , 38 . 

I! Or, We vault- 
beams and the 
ridings with 
cedar. 


g ch. 2 . 4 . tit 0 , 

4 . 


h 2 Sain; 7 , J 3 . 

1 Chr, 22 , 10 . 
i Ex. 25 . 8 : Lev, 
20 . n. *2 Coir, 
tt- 10 . Key. 21 . 
3 . 




went up with winding stairs into 
the middle chamber, and out of the mid¬ 
dle into the third. 

9 f So he built the house, and finished 
it; and covered the house || with beams 
and boards of cedar. 

10 And them he built chambers against 
all the house, five cubits high: and they 
rested on the house with timber of cedar. 

11 And the word of the Lord came 
to Solomon, saying, 

12 Concerning this house which thou 
art in building, s if thou wilt walk in my 
statutes, and execute my judgments, and 
keep all my commandments to walk in 
them; then will I perform my word with 
thee, “which I spake unto David, thy 
father. 

1.3^ And *T will dwell among the chil¬ 


dren of Israel, and will not J forsake my_* 

people Israel. jDw 

14 "So Solomon built the house, and * «• 
finished it. , 

15* And he built the walls of the house 
within with boards of cedar, 
floor of the house, and the walls of the 
anti he covered them on the in- 


both the *$; 

A01 


ietth 

*0 


I K*. 
Lev 
ch. 

a. 1 

Em 
H el 


side with wood, and covered the floor of 
the house with planks of fir. 

1 6 And he built twenty cubits on the 
sides of the house, both the floor and the 
walls with boards of cedar: he even built 
them for it within, even for the oracle, 
even for the 1 most holy place. 

1 7 And the house, that is, the temple 
before it, was forty cubits long. 

18 And the cedar of the house with¬ 
in was carved with j| knops and f open # 
flowers: all was cedar; there was no 
stone seen. 

19 And the oracle he prepared in the 
house within, to set there the ark of the 
covenant of the Lord, 

20 And the oracie in the forepart was 
twenty cubits in length, and twenty cu¬ 
bits in breadth, and twenty cubits in the 
height thereof: and he overlaid it with 

t pure gold ; and so covered the altar t n«b. 
which was of cedar. 

21 So Solomon overlaid the house 
within with pure gold: and he made a 
partition by the chains of gold before 
the oracle; and he overlaid it with gold. 

22 And the whole house he overlaid 
with gold until he had finished all the 
house: also m tlie whole altar that was ™ f 
by the oracle he overlaid with gold. 

23 5! And within the oracle “he made « e*. a 
two cherubims of olive j| f trees, each ten 


cubits high. 


the one wing 


24 # And five cubits was 
of the cherub, and five cubits the other 
wing of the cherub: from the uttermost 
part of the one wing unto the uttermost 
part df the other were ten cubits. 

25 And the other ciAub was ten cu¬ 
bits : both the eharubfms were of one 
measure and one size. 

26 The height of the one. cherub was 
ten cubits, and so was it of the other 
cherub- 


a Chr. 
II. li! 
II Or, of. 
t Hch. 1 
nil. 
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I 

Parable qf the labourers. CHAP 

thrones, judging the twelve tribes 
of Israel. 

29 And every one*that hath for¬ 
saken houses, or brethren, or sis¬ 
ters, or father, or mother,*or wife, or 
children, or lands, for my name’s 
sake, shall receive an hundred-fold, 
and shall inherit everlasting life. 

30 But many that are first shall 
be hist; and the last shall be first. 

CHAP. XX. 

The Labourers in the Vineyard. 

F Olt the kingdom of heaven is 
like unto a man that is an 
house-holder, which went out early 
in the morning to hire labourers 
into his vineyard. 

2 And when he had agreed with 
the labourers for a penny a day, 
he sent them into his vineyard. 

3 And he went out about the 
third hour, and saW others stand¬ 
ing idle in the market-place. 

4 And said unto them ; Go ye 
also into the vineyard ; and what¬ 
soever is right., I will give you. 
And they went in their way. 

5 Again he went out about the 
sixth and ninth hour, and did like¬ 
wise. 

6 And about the eleventh hour 
he went out, and found others 
standing idle, and said unto them. 
Why stand ye here all the day 
idle ? 

7 They say unto him. Because* 
no man hath hired us. He saith 
unto them. Go ye also into the 
vineyard; and whatsoever is right, 
that shall ye receive. 

8 So when even was come, the 
lord of the vineyard saith unto his 
steward. Call the labourers, and 
give them their hire, beginning 
from the last unto the first. 

9 And when they came that were 
hired about the eleventh hour, they 
received every man a penny. 

lO But when the first came, they 
supposed that they should have re¬ 
ceived more ; and they likewise re¬ 
ceived every man a penny. 


XX. Christ checketh ambition. 

11® And when they had received 
it, they murmured against the good 
man of the house, 

12 Saying, These last have wr¬ 
ought hut oiu? hour, and thou hast 
made them equal unto us, which 
have borne the burden and heat of 
the day. • 

13 But he answered one of 
them, and said. Friend, I do thee 
no wrong: didst not thou agree 
with me for a penny ? 

14 Take that thine is, and go 
thy way: I will give unto this last 
even as unto thee. 

15 Is it not lawful for me to do 
what I will with mine own ? Is 
thine eye evil, because mine is 
good ? 

16 So the last shall be first, and 
the first last: for many be called, 
but few chosen. 

17 And Jesus going up to Je¬ 
rusalem, took the twelve disciples 
apart in the way, and said unto 
them, 

18 Behold, we go up to Jeru¬ 
salem ; and the Son of man shall 
be betrayed unto the chief priests 
and unto the scribes, and they shall 
condemn him to death. 

19 And shall deliver him to the 
Gentiles to mock, and to scourge, 
and to crucify him : and the third 
day he shall rise again. 

20 Then came, to him the mo¬ 
ther of Zebedee's children with her 
sons, worshipping him, and desix’- 
ing a certain thing of him. 

21 And he said unto her, What 
wilt thou ? She saitli unto him. 
Grant that these my two sons may 
sit, the one on thy right hand, and 
the other on the left, in thy king¬ 
dom. 

22 But Jesus answered and said. 
Ye know not what ye ask. Are 
ye abk* to drink of the cup that I 
shall drink of, and be baptized with 
the baptism that 1 umMhaptized 
with? They say unfro him, we are 
able. 


8MAJU. PICA, No. 1 -V. A- J. PKHHNS. 







SMALL PICA No. 8. 


A ND it came t<» pass, when 
Jesus had finished all these 
sayings, he said unto his disci¬ 
ples, 

2 Ye know that after two days 
is the feast of the Passover, 
and the Son of man is betrayed 
to be crucified. 

3 Then assembled together the 
Chief Priests, and the Scribes, 
and the elders of the people, 
unto the palace of the High 
Priest, who was called Caiaphas, 
4 And consulted that they 
might take Jesus by subtilty, 
and kill him. 

5 But they said. Not on the 
feast day, lest there be an up¬ 
roar among the people. 

<> Now when Jesus was in 
Bethany, in the house of Simon 
the leper, 

7 Til ere came unto him a wo¬ 
man having an alabaster box of 
very precious ointment, and 
poured it on his head as he sat 
at meat. 

8 But when his disciples saw 
it, they had indignation, saying. 
To what purpose is this waste ? 

0 For this ointment might 
have been sold for much, and 
given to the poor. 

10 When Jesus understood it? 
he said unto them, Why trouble 
ye the woman? for she hath 
wrought a good work upon me. 

11 For ye have the poor al¬ 
ways with you: but me ye have 
not always. 

12 For in that she hath pour¬ 
ed this ointment on my body, 
she did it for my burial. 

13 Verily I say unto you, 
Wheresoever this Gospel shall 
be preached in the whole world, 
there shall also this, that this 
woman hath done, be told for a 
memorial of her. 


14 Then one of the twelve, 
called Judas Iscariot, wen$pf|to 
the Chief Priests, 

15 And said unto them. What 
will ye give me, and 1 will de¬ 
liver him unto you? And they 
covenanted with him for thirty 
pieces of silver. 

16 And from that time he 
sought opportunity to betray 
him. 

17 Now the first day of the 
feast of unleavened bread the 
disciples came to Jesus, saying 
unto him, Where wilt thou that 
we prepare for thee to eat the 
Passover? 

18 And he said. Go into the 
city to such a man, and say un¬ 
to him, the Master saith, My 
time is at hand, I will keep the 
passover at thy house with rov 
disciples. 

19 And the disciples did as 
Jesus had appointed them, and 
they made ready the Passover. 

20 Now when the even was 
come, he sat down with the 
twelve. 

21 And as they did eat, he 
said, Verily I say unto you, that 
one of you shall betray me. 

22 And they were exceeding 
sorrowful, and began every one 
of them to say unto him. Lord, 
is it I ? 

23 x\nd he answered and said, 
He that dippeth his hand with 
me in the dish, the same shall 
betray me. 

24 The Son of man goeth as 
it is written of him, but woe un¬ 
to thftt man by whom the Son of 
man is betrayed? it had been 
good for that*man if he had not 
been born. 

25 Then Judas, which betray¬ 
ed him, answered and said Mas¬ 
ter is it I? He su^d unto him 





















Tabitha raised. 


THE ACTS 


Peter goeth to Cornelius :• 


38. And forasmuch^ as Lydda was 
nigh to .Joppa, and the disciples had 
heard that Peter was there, they sent 
unto him two men, desiring him that 
lie would not delay to come to them. 

39. Then Peter arose and went 
with them. When he was come, 
they brought him into the upper 
chamber : and all the widows stood 
by him weeping, and shewing the 
coats and garments which Dorcas 
made, while she was with them. 

40. But Peter put them all forth, 
and kneeled down, and prayed; and 
turning him to the body said, Ta¬ 
bitha, arise. And she opened her 
eyes : and when she saw Peter, she 
sat up. 

41. And he gave her his hand, mid 

lifted her up, and when he had called 
the saints and widows, he presented 
her alive. « 

42. And it was known throughout 
idl Joppa ; and many believed in the 
Lord. 

43. And it came to pass, that he 
tarried many days in Joppa with one 
Simon a tanner. 

CHAP. X. 

Peter's Vision, See. 

HERE was a certain man in Cesa- 
rea called Cornelius, a centurion 
of the hand called the Italian band. 

2. A devout man, and one that 

feared God with all his house, which 
gave much alms to the people, and 
prayed to God alway. * 

3. He saw in a vision evidently 
about the ninth hour of the day an 
angel of God coming in to him, and 
saying unto him, Cornelius. 

4. And when he looked on him, 
lie'was afraid, and said. What is it. 
Lord ? And he said unto him. Thy 
prayers and thine alms are come up 
for a memorial before God. 

5. And now send men to Joppa, 
and call for one Simon, whose sur¬ 
name is Peter: 

G. He lodgeth with one Simon a 
tanner, whose house is by the sea¬ 
side : he shall tell thee what thou 
oughtest to do. 

7. And when the angel which 


spake unto Cornelius was departed, 
he called two of his household site^ 
vants, and a devout soldier of them 
that waited on fmn continually ; 

8. And when he had declared all 

these things unto them, he sent them 
to Joppa. • 

9. On the morrow, as they went 
on their journey, and drew nigh unto 
the city, Peter went up upon the 
house-top to pray about the sixth 
hour: 

10. And he became very hungry, 
and would have eaten : but while 
they made ready, he fell into a trance. 

11. And saw heaven opened, and 
a certain vessel descending unto him, 
as it had been a great sheet knit at 
the four comers, and let down to the 
earth : 

12. Wherein were all manner of 
four-footed beasts of the earth, and 
wild beasts, and creeping things, and 
fowls of the air. 

13. And there came a voice to 
him, Rise, Peter; kill, and eat. 

14. But Peter said. Not so. Lord; 
for I have never eaten any thing that 
is common or unclean. 

15. And the voice spake unto him 
again the second time. What God 
hath cleansed, that call not thou com¬ 
mon . 

1(1. This was done thrice : and the 
vessel was received up again into 
heaven. 

17. Now while Peter doubted in 
himself what this vision which he 
had seen should mean, behold, the 
men which were sent from Cornelius 
had made entpiiry for Simon’s house, 
and stood before the gate. 

18. And called, and asked whether 
Simon, which was surnamed Peter, 
were lodged there. 

If). While Peter thought on the 
vision)* the Spirit said unto him. 
Behold, three men seek thee. 

20. Arise therefore, mid get thee 
down, and go with them, doubting 
nothing; for I have sent them. 

21. Then Peter went down to the 
men which were sent unto him horn 
Cornelius ; and said. By hold, I am he 
whom ye seek : what is the cause 
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BOURGEOIS, N«. 1. 


Christ preacheth ayainst 


S LUKE. 


hypocrisy, covetousness. 


insomuch that they trode one upon 
another, he began to say unto his 
disciples first of all. Beware ye of 
the leaven of the Pharisees, which 
is hypocrisy. 

2 For there is nothing covered, 
that shall not be revealed, neither 
hid, that shall not he known. 

3 Therefore whatsoever ye have 
spokeu in darkness shall be heard 
in the light; and that which ye 
have spoken in the ear in closets 
shall he proclaimed upon the house- 
tojis. 

-1 And I say unto you my friends. 
Be not afraid of them that kill the 
body, and after that have no more 
that they can Tlo. 

5 Bui. 1 will forewarn you whom 
ye shall fear: Feur him, which 
after he hath killed hath power to 
cost into hell; vea, I say unto you. 
Fear In in. 

(» Are not five sparrows sold for 
two farthings, and uot one of them 
is forgotten before God? 

7 But. even the very hairs of 
your head are all numbered. Fear 
not therefore; ye are of more value 
than many sparrows. 

8 Also I say unto you. Who¬ 
soever shall confess me before men, 
him shall the Sou of man also con¬ 
fess before the angels of God: 

9 But he. that ilenietli me be® 
fore men shall be denied before 
the augels of God. 

10 And whosoever shall speak a 
word against, the Son of man, it 
shall he forgiven him: btit unto 
him that blasphemeth against, the 
Holy Ghost, it shall not be for¬ 
given. 

11 And when they bring you 
unto the synagogues, and unto ma¬ 
gistrates, and powers, take ye no 
thought how or what thing ye shall 
answer, or what ye shall say: 

12 For the Holy Ghost shall 
teach you in the same hour what 
ye ought to say. 

13 % And one of the company 


said unto him. Master, speak to 
my brother, that he divide the in¬ 
heritance with me. 

14 And he sail! unto hint, Man, 
who made me a judge or a divider 
over you? 

15 And he said unto them. Take 
heed, and beware of covetousness: 
for a man’s life consisteth not in 
the abundance of the things which 
he possesseth. 

1 (i And he spake ft parable unto 
them, saying. The ground of a cer¬ 
tain rich man brought forth plen¬ 
tifully: 

1 7 And he thought within him¬ 
self, saying. What shall I do, be¬ 
cause 1 have, no room where to 
bestow' my fruits? 

18 And he said. This will I do: 
I will pull down my bams, and 
build greater; and there will I be¬ 
stow all my fruits and my goods. 

Itf And 1 will say to my soul, 
Soul, thou hast much goods laid 
up for many years; take thine ease, 
eat, drink, and be merry. 

20 But God said unto him, Thou 
fool, this uight thv soul shall be 
required of thee: then whose shall 
those things he, w hich thou hast 
provided ? 

21 So is lie that layeth up trea¬ 
sure for himself, amf is not rich 
tow'ard God. 

22 Anil he said unto his dis¬ 
ciples, Therefore 1 say unto you. 
Take no thought for your life, what 
ye shall eat; neither for the body, 
what ye shall put. on. 

23 The life is more than meat, 
anil the body is more than raiment. 

24 Consider the ravens: for they 
neither sow nor reap; which nei¬ 
ther have storehouse nor barn; and 
Godfe^leih them: how much more 
are ve better than the fowls ? 

25 And which of,vou with taking 
thought can add tii his stature one 
cubit? 

2b Atul if ye then be not able 
to do that thing which is least, why 
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BOURGEOIS. N%. 0. 


The passover prepared. LI' 

33. Heaven and earth shall pass 
away: hut my words shall not 
pass away. 

34. And take lieed to your¬ 
selves, lest at any time your hearts 
be overcharged with surfeiting, 
and drunkenness, and cares of 
this life, and so that day corns 
upon you unawares. 

35. For as a snare shall it come 
on all them that dwell on the 
face of the whole earth. 

30. Watch ye therefore, and 
pray always, that ye may be ac¬ 
counted worthy to escape all these 
things that shall come to puss, 
and to stand before the Son of 
man. * 

37. And in the day-time he 
was teaching in the temple; and 
at night he went out, and abode 
in the mount, that is called the 


• 

KE. The Tjord's Supper instituted. 

8. And he serlt Peter and John, 
saying. Go and prepare us the 
passover, that we may eat. 

9. Anri they said unto him. 
Where wilt thou that we prepare ? 

10. And he said unto them. 
Behold, when ye are entered into 
the city, there shall a man meet 
you, bearing a pitcher of water; 
follow him into the bouse where 
he enteretli in. 

1 I. And ye shall say unto the 
good man of the house. The 
Master - south unto thee, Where is 
the gucst-cliamber, where I shall 
eat the passover with my disci¬ 
ples ? 

12. And he shall shew you a 
large upper room furnished : there 
make ready. 

13. And they went, and found 
as lie had said unto them: and 


mount of Olives. 

38. And all the people came 
early in the morning to him in 
the temple, for to hear him. 

CHAP. XXII. 

The Jen's conspire against. Christ. 
O\V the feast of unleavened 
bread drew nigh, which is 
called the Passover. 

2. And the chief priests and 
scribes sought how they might 
kill him; for they feared tl*e 
people. 

3. Then entered Satan into Ju¬ 
lias surnamed Iscariot, being of 
the number of the twelve. 

4. And he went his way, and 
communed with the chief priests 
and captains, how he might be¬ 
tray him unto them. 

5. And they were glad, anil co¬ 
venanted to give him money. 

0. And he promised, and sought 
opportunity to betray him unto 
them in the absence of the multi¬ 
tude. 

7- Then came the day of un¬ 
leavened bread, when the passover 
must be killed. 


they made read)' the passover. 

14. And when the hour was 
come, he sal down, and the twelve 
apostles with him. 

15. And he said unto them. 
With desire I have desired to eat 
this passover with you before I 
suffer : 

16. For 1 say unto you, I will 
not any more eat thereof, until it 
he fulfilled in the kingdom of 
God. 

17- And he took the cup, and 
gave thanks, and said. Take this, 
and divide it among yourselves ; 

18. For I say unto you, I will 
not drink of the fruit of the vine, 
until the kingdom of God shall 
come. 

19. And he took bread, and 
gave thanks, and brake it. and 
gave unto them, saying, This is 
my body which is given for you : 
this tW in remembrance of me. 

20. Likewise also the cup after 
supper, saying, iPhis cup is the 
new testament, in my blood, which 
is sheiLfor you. 

21. But, behold, the hand of 
him that, betrayeth me is with rne 
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BREVIER, No. 5. 


Danger of apostacy. HEBREWS, The fruits of faith 


.‘12 But call to remembrance the 
former days, in which, after ye were 
illuminated, ye endured a great fight 
of afflictions; 

33 Partly, whilst ye were made 
a gazing stock both by reproaches 
and afflictions ; and partly, whilst 
ye became companions of them that 
were so used. 

31 For ye had compassion of me 
in my bonds, and took joyfully tin- 
spoiling of your goods, knowing in 
yourselves that ye have in heaven 
a better and an enduring substance. 

35 Cast not away therefore your 
confidence, which hath great re- 
compence of reward. 

36 For j’e have need of patience, 
that, after ye have done the will of 
God, ye might receive the promise. 

37 For yet a little while, and he 
that shiill come will come, and will 
not. tarry- 

38 Now the just shall live by 
faith : but if any man thaw hack, 
my soul shall have no pleasure in 
him. 

3!) But we arc not of them who 
draw hack unto perdition ; but of 
them that believe to the saving of 
the soul. 

CHAP. XL 

Of Faith and its Fruits. 

OW faith is the substance of 
things hoped for, the evidence 
of things not seen. s 

2 For by it the elders obtained 
a good report. 

3 Through faith we understand 
that the worlds were framed by the 
word of God, so that things which 
are seen were not made of things 
which do appear. 

■1 By faith Abel offered unto God 
a more excellent sacrifice than Cain, 
by which he obtained witness that 
he was righteous, God testifying of 
his gifts: and by it he being dead 
yet speaketh. 

5 By faith Enoeh was translated, 
that he should not sec death; and 
was not found, because God had 


translated him: for before, his 
translation he had this testimony, 
that he pleased God. 

6 But without faith it is impos¬ 
sible to please him: for he that 
cometli to God must believe, that 
lie is, and that he is a rewarder of 
them that diligently seek him. 

7 By faith Noah, being warned 
of God of tilings not seen as yet, 
moved with fear, prepared an ark 
to the saving of his house; by the 
which lie condemned the world, 
and became heir of the righteous¬ 
ness which is by faith. 

8 By faith Abraham, when he 
was called to go out into a place 
which he should alter receive for 
an inheritance, obeyed; and he 
went out, not knowing whither he 
went. 

9 By faith he sojourned in the 
land of promise, as in a strange 
country, dwelling in tabernacles 
with Isaac and Jacob, the heirs 
w ith him of the same promise : 

10 For he looked for a city which 
hath foundations, whose builder 
and maker is God. 

11 Through faith also Sarah her¬ 
self received strength to conceive 
seed, and was delivered of a child 
when she was past age., because 
she judged him faithful who had 
promised. 

12 Therefore sprang there even 
of one, and him as good as dead, 
so many as the stars of the sky in 
multitude, and as the sand which 
is by the sea-shore innumerable. 

13 These all died in faith, not 
having received the promises, but 
having seen them afar off, and 
were persuaded of them, and em¬ 
braced them, and confessed that 
they were strangers anti pilgrims 
on the earth. 

14 F#r they that say such things 

declare plainly that they seek a 
country'. . 

15 And truly, if they had been 
mindful of that country from whence, 
they canid out, they might have had 
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MINION No. 7. • 


Paul declare!h THIS 

33 Then the chief captain came near, ami 
took him, ami commanded him to be bound 
with two chains ; and demanded who he 
was, and what he had done. 

34 And some cried one thing, some ano¬ 
ther, among the multitude : and when he. 
could not know the certainty for the tumult, 
he commanded him to be carried into the 
castle. 

35 And when he came upon the stairs, so 
it was that He was borne of the soldiers for 
the v iolcnce of the people. 

3f> For the multitude of the people fol¬ 
lowed after, crying, Away with him. 

3T And as Paul was to be led into the 
castle, he said unto the chief captain, May 
1 speak onto thee ? Who said, Canst thou 
s|K*ak Greek ? 

3H Art not tlum that Kgyptian, which 
before these days modest an uproar, and 
lcddest out into the wilderness four thou¬ 
sand men that were murderers ? 

3!) lint Paul saidf I am a man which urn 
a Jew of Tarsus, a rift) in Cilicia, a citizen 
of no mean city : and 1 beseech thee, suffer 
me to speak unto the people. 

40 And when he had given him licence, 
Paul stood on the stnirs, and beckoned with 
the hand unto the people. And when there 
was made a great, silence, he spake unto 
them in the 1 il'brt'W tongue, saying, 

CHAP. XXII. 

Paul declurcth his conversion. 

M EN, brethren, and fathers, hear ye my 
defence which 1 make now unto you. 
2 (And when they heard that he spake 
in the Hebrew tongue to them, they kept, 
the more silence : and he snitli,) 

3 1 am verily a man which am a Jew, 
born in Tarsus, a city in Cilicia, yet brought 
up in this city at the feet of Gamaliel, and 
taught according to the perfect manner of 
the law of the lathei-H, and was zenloutf 
toward God, as ye. arc all this day, 

4 And I persecuted this way unto the 
death, binding and delivering into prisons 
both men anil women. 

ft As also the high priest doth benv me 
witness, and all the. estate of the eldc.rs : 
from whom also I received letters unto the 
lirethren, awl went to Damascus, to bring 
them which were there bound unto Jeru¬ 
salem, for to be punished. 

6 And it came to pass, that, us I made 
my journey, and was come nigh unto Da¬ 
mascus about noon, suddenly there shone 
from heaven a great light round about me. 

7 And I fell unto the ground, and heard 
a voice saying unto me, Saul, Saul, why 
persecutest thou me ? 

8 And I answered. Who art thou Lord ? 
And he said unto me, 1 am Jesus of Noza- 
reth whom thou persecutest. 


ACTS. his conversion. 

9 And they that were with me saw indeed 
the light, and were afraid ; but they heard 
not the. voice of him tkat spake to me. 

10 And l said what shall I do, Lord ? 
And the Lord said unto me, Arise, and go 
into Damascus ; mid there it shall be told 
thee of all things which are appointed for 
thee to do. 

11 And when J could not see for the 
glory of that light, being led by the hand 
of them that were with me, I came unto 
Damascus. 

12 Aud one Ananias, a devout man ac¬ 
cording to the law, having a good report of 
all the Jews who dwelt there, 

13 Came unto me, and stood and said 
unto me. Brothel*Saul, receive thy sight. 
And the same hour I looked up upon him. 

)4 And he said, The God of our fathers 
hath chosen thee, that thou shouldest know 
his will, and see that Just One, and should- 
est hear the voice of his mouth. 

15 For thou shalt be his witness unto 
all men of what thou hast seen anil heard. 

Ill And now why tarriest thou? arise, 
and be baptized, aud wash away thy sins, 
catling on the name of the Lord. 

17 And it came to pass, that, when I 
was come again to Jerusalem, even while I 
prayed in the. temple, I was in a trance. ; 

18 And saw him saying unto me. Make 
haste, and get thee quickly out. of Jerusa¬ 
lem : for they will not recei ve thy testimony 
concerning me. 

19 And I said, Lord, they know that I 
imprisoned and beat in every synagogue 
them that believed on thee : 

20 And when the blood of thy martyr 
Stephen was shed, 1 also was standing by, 
and consenting to his death, and kept the 
raiment of them that slew Mm. 

21 And he said unto me, Depart : for 1 
will scud thee far hence unto the gentiles. 

22 And they gave him audience unto this 
word, and then lifted up their voices and 
said, Avvav with such a fellow from the 
earth : for it is not fit that he should live. 

23 And as they cried out, and cast off 
their clothes, and threw dust into the air, 

24 The chief captain commanded him to 
be brought into the castle, and bade, that 
he should be examined by scourging ; that 
he might know wherefore they cried so 
against him. 

25 And as they bound him with thongs, 
Paul said unto the centurion that; stood by. 
Is it lawnul for you to scourge a man that 
is a Roman, and uucondeiuncd ? 

28 When the centurion heard that, he 
went and told the chief captain, saying, 
Take heed what thou doest : for this man 
is a Rooiai. 

27 Then the chief captain came and said 
unto him, Tell me, art than a Roman ? He 
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Paul before Agrippa. THE 

22 Having therefore obtained help 
of Gori, I continue unto this day, 
witnessing both to small and great, 
saying none other tilings than those 
which the prophets and Moses did 
say should come: 

23 That Christ, should suffer, and 
that he should he the first that should 
rise from the dead, and should shew 
light unto the people, and to the 
Gentiles. 

24 And as he thus spake for him¬ 
self, Fostus said with a loud voice, 
Paul, thou art beside thyself; much 
learning doth make thee mad. 

25 But lie said, 1 am not mad, 
most noble Pextus ; hut speak forth 
the words of truth and sober ness. 

26 For the king kuoweth of these 
things, before whom also I sjMpak 
freely •. for I am persuaded that none 
of these things are hidden from him; 
for this thing was not done in a cor¬ 
ner. • 

27 King Agrippa, believes! thou 
the prophets ? 1 know that thou be¬ 
lieves!. 

28 Then Agrippa said unto Paul, 
Almost thou persuadest me to be a 
Christian. 

2 p And Paul said, I would to God, 
that not only thou, but: also all that 
hear me this day, were both almost, 
and altogether such as J am, except 
these bonds. 

30 And when he had thus spoken, 
the king rose up. and the governor, 
arid Bernice, and they that sat with 
them. 

31 And when they were gone 
aside, they talked between them¬ 
selves, saying. This man doeth no¬ 
thing worthy of death, or of bonds. 

32 Then said Agrippa unto Festus, 
This man might have been set at. 
liberty, if he had not api>ealed unto 
Cresar. 

CHAP. XXVIl. + 

Paul*}* dangerous voyage. 

A ND when it was determined that 
we should sslII unto Italy, they 
delivered Paul and certain other pri¬ 
soners unto one named Julius, a 
centurion of Augustus* band. 

2 And entering into a ship Of 
Adramyttium, we launched, mean¬ 
ing to sail by the coasts of Asia*, 
one Aristarchus, a Macedonian of 
Xhessaloniea, being with us. 

3 And the next dap we touched 
at Sldon. And Julius courteously 
entreated Paul, and gave Aim liberty 


ACTS. Paul's voyage to Horne. 

■m 

to go unto his friends to refresh 
himself. 

4 And when he had launched 
from thence, we sailed unto Cy¬ 
prus, because the winds were con¬ 
trary. 

5 And when he had sailed over 
the sea of Cilicia and Pamphylia, 
wc came to Myra, a oily of Lyoia. 

6 And there the centurion found 
a ship of Alexandria sailing into 
Italy; and he put us therein. 

7 Anti when we had sailed slowly 
many days and scarce were come 
over against Cnidus, the wind not 
suffering ub, we sailed under Crete, 
over against SaliHone; 

8 And hardly passing it, came 
unto a place which is called The fair 
havens; nigh wbereuuto wu the 
city ofjLasea. 

9 Now when much time was 
spent, and when sailing was now 
dangerous, because the fast was 
now already past, Paul admonished 
them, 

10 And said unto them, Sirs, I 
perceive that this voyage will be 
with hurt and much damage, not 
only of the lading and ship, but also 
of our lives. 

11 Nev ertheless the centurion be¬ 
lieved the master and the owner of 
the ship, more than those tilings 
which were spoken by Paul. 

12 And because the haven was 
not commodious to winter in, the 
more port advised to depart thence 
also, if by any means they might 
attain to Pheuice, and there to win¬ 
ter ; which is an haven of Crete, and 
licth toward the south west and 
north west. 

1 3 And when the south wind blew 
softly, supposing that they had ob¬ 
tained their purpose, loosing thence, 
they sailed close by Crete. 

1 4 But. not long after there arose 
against it a tempestuous wind, cal¬ 
led Kuroclydon. 

15 And when the ship was caught, 
and could not bear up into the wind, 
we let her drive. 

16 And running under a certain 
Island, which is called Claudtt, we 
had much work to come by the boat; 

17 Which when they had taken 
up, they used helps, undergirding 
the ship; and fearing lest they 
should fall into the quicksands, 
atrake sail, and so were driven. 

18 And we bei ng exceeding! y toss - 
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The serpent deeeineth Knm. 
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Mun idtoast nut of paradise. 
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8 And the Loan God planted 
m a garde.* *• eastward in “ Kdcn ; 
and there v he put the man whom 
lie had formed. 

9 And out of the ground made the 
Loan God to growl every tree that 
ia pleasant to the sight and good for 
food; r the tree of life also In the 
midst of the garden, “and the tree 
of knowledge of good and evil. 

10 And a river went out of Kdcn 
to water the garden; and from 
thence it whm parted, and became 
into four heads. 

1 1 The name of the first wr 
1 Piwon : that is it which compusKcth 
" the whole land of Ilavilah, where 
there in gold ; 

IX And the gold of that land is 
good : w there is bdellium and the 
onyx stone. 

ia And the name of the .second 
river is Gihoo : the same is it that 
companseth the whole land of f 
Kthiopiu. 

14 And the name of the third 
river is * Hiddekel : that is it which 
goeth II toward the east of Assyria, 
and thc*fourth river is Euphrates. 

15 And the Loan God took |j the 
man. and r nut him into the garden 
of Kdcn to dress it and to keep it. 

1ft And the Lord God com¬ 
manded the man, saying, Of every 
tree of the garden f thou mayest 
freely eat: 

17 ‘But of the tree of the know¬ 
ledge »>f good and evil, * thou windt 
not eat of U t fur in the day that 
thou catest thereof “tthou shalt 
surely die. 

18 *1 And the Lori> God said, 
It is not good that the man should 
be alone ; ‘ I will make d him an 
help fttiecf. for him. 

19 r Aud out of the ground the 
Lord God formed every beast of 
the field, and every fowl of the air ; 
and f brought them unto \\ Adam to 
see what be would call them : aiul 
whatsoever Adam called every living 
creature, that was the name thereof. 

20 And Adam t gave names fc> 
all cattle, and to the fowl of the air, 
and to every beast of the field ; but 
for Adam there was not found an 
help meet for him. 

21 And the Lord God caused a 
s deep sleep to fall upon Adam, and 
he slept: and he took one of his 
ribs, and closed up the flesh in¬ 
stead thereof; 

22 And the rib, which the Loan 
God had taken from man, t made 
he a woman, und “brought her 
unto the man. 

23 And Adam said, Thin is now 
’ bone of my hones, and flesh of my 
flesh : she shall be colled f Woman, 
because she was k taken out off 
man. 

184 '(Therefore shall a man leave 


his father and bis mother, and shall 
cleave utito his wife : and they shall 
be one flesh. 

25 '“ Arid they were l»oth naked, 
the man ami his wife, And were not 
" ashamed. 

CHAP. III. 

1 The serpent devHveth Kile, fi 
Man's shurnefnl fait. 9 Gntl ar- 
raignethihem. 14 The serpent 

is /cursed. 15 The promised seed. 

\ ft The punishment of mankind . 
21 Their first clothing. Sit Their 
easting mtt of pa native. 

N OW 4 the serpent was b more 
subtil than any beast of the 
field which the Loan God bad 
marh*.. An d he *aid tuilu the WOman, 
t Yea, hath God said. Ye shall uot 
cat of every tree of the garden ? 

2 Arid tlu; wonmn said unto the 
serpent. We* may *it of the fruit of 
the trees of the garden : 

3 * ! But of the fruit of the tree 
which is in the midst of the garden, 
God hath said. Ye shall riot, eat of 
it. neither shall ye touch it., Jest ye 
die. 

-t d And the serpent said unto tlic 
woman. Ye whsdl not surety die : 

5 For lAid doth know that in the 
day ye eat thereof, then * your eyes 
shall lie opened, and ye shall lie" as 
gods, knowing good and evil. 

ft And when ttic woman saw that 
the tree inis good for food, and that, 
it was t pleasant to the eyes, and a 
tree to be desired to make one wise, 
she took of the fruit thereof, f and 
did eat, and gave also unto her 
husband with her ; s and be did cat. 

7 And “ the eyes of them both 
were opened, 1 and they knew that 
they were naked; und they sewed 
fig IcavfH together, and made thorn- 
selves {[ aprons. 

8 And they heard h the voice of 
the Conn God walking in the gar¬ 
den in the + cool of the day ; and 
Adam and his wife 1 hid themselves 
from the presence of the Lotto God 
amongst the trees of the garden. 

{) And the Loan God called unto 
Adorn, und said unto him. Where 
art thou ? 

10 And he said, 1 heard thy voice, 
in the garden, “‘und I was afraid, 
>>er.uusc I was naked; and I hid 
myself. 

II And he said. Who told thee 
that thou least miked ? Hast thou 
eaten of the tree, wlicmif 1 com¬ 
manded then that thou shoublest 
not. cut ? 

12 And the mun said, n The wo¬ 
man whom thou gavest to he with 
me, «he gave me of the tree, nnd I 
did cat. • 

13 And the Lord God said unto 
the woman. What, is this that thou 
hast done ? And the wg»man said, 
“ The. serpent beguiled me, and I 
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of the city ami the temple CHAP. XXII 


The pattover prepared 


wlxicli all lour adversaries shall not 
lie abbs to galas ay bot remit 


be abb) to rotes*.* ) 
HJ And ye shall 
by jarentt, rod bi 


betrayed both 
ren, rod kins¬ 


folk*, rod friend*, and same of you 


ness, rod carea of this life, and to 
that day come upon you unawares, 
as Hot as a ntut shall it come mi 
all diem that dwell ms the face of tbe 


ofjm hradiwiidi; 

10 in your -..'.Ueuet posses* ye 

jour souls. , . 

30 And when ye shall hag Jcru- 
salem <ompMsad with anaii than 
know that the, <te#oi«ftvro f^Ureof is 

11 Hum let them wtech ahe fat 
Judea dee to the wouteinat rod let 
then) whu h are m the midst «t it 
depart out, and hat rot (Iro that 
ate in the <transits*emer t&wroiw 

22 Par these 1m t|» tote* * Vw 

Btance. that oil MMt Srtroh «W 
written tony be ndftBed- 

33 Hut woe nirto MMan that are 
with child,rod to tn#n» that give su< k 
in those <!*)«! .■':■!• there shall be 
(treat distress in the trod) had wrath 
upon HU* people 

M And they *haB fall hr roe «jfee 
of the sword, and Shall he ted away 
t«ptvv e into all natioua t rod Jem- 
salem shall lie tmddun row of the 
Gentiles, until the fauna of the uro- 
tdesiH mitiilad . 

33 And there shall Iwdpwm the 
sun and in the wsm, rod Sit tro 
stars, and upon the bwhi distress*!# 
nations, with iWwfepTO l <be *e* add 
the watc* ruwiug.j 

3d Diet)’* hearteJfeBJiMr t hem for 
fear, Sod tor lorisdug after those 
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be put to death. S« 'Watch yd therefore, and 
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unto whim, 

# Abd tfeey wore glad, and love- 
uanted te give Mu money 

e Mm.m. iptomlaed, and sought 
rometrotey to betray him unto them 
S« m* sbseup* of the multitude 
f ipjan mine the day of uulea- 
yoted bread, when the passover 

* AmOm* MNft Veter rod Jtton, 
sayfftg. Go rod propme *• th*B*»«* 

TilW»^him, 

wfli thou that wemreproe / 

J 10 And he said onto them, Be¬ 
hold when >e roe entered ip to the 
city, there shall a man meet you, 
bearing a pm her of water, follow 
him into the house where he an* 
teretbw. 

ii And v« shall *ay unto the good 
man of the houae, the Mastei saith 
unto thee, where ta the guest-cham¬ 
ber, where 4 aball eat the pessoier 
with my disehdea? 

13 And Iwshall shew jou a large 
tugger wahn famished there make 

dlWgg'W 

_ t* And when w hour was come, 
lie eat wm, md t*w> twelve aponti^ 

sat With 'him 

IS And ha said unto them. It ith 
Auriw l ftmm <Mh* to apt this 
you before X suffer 
l* 'fhff I aay unto #ou. I will not 
anymore. eat thereofi until it bo fui- 
Wfed he the kingdom of God 
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rejoiced with exceeding great joy. 

II *fl And when they were come 
into the house, they saw the young 
child with Mary his mother, and 
fell down, ami worshipped him r 
ami when they hail opened their 
treasures, they presented unto 
him gifts; gold, and fraukiueensc, 
and mymu 

1*2 And being warned of God in a 
dream^hut they should not return 
to Herod, they departed into their 
own country another way. 

W And when thev were departed, 
heboid, the angel of the Lord ap¬ 
peared to Joseph in a dream, sav¬ 
ing, Arise, and take the young 
child and his mother, and litre into 
Egypt, and be thou there until 1 
brmg thee ward; for Herod will 
seek the young child to destroy 
him. 

14 When he arose, he took the 
young child and life mother by 
night, ami departed into Egypt: 

15 And was there until the death 
of Herod t that it might be fulfilled 
which was spoken or the Low! by 
the prophet, saying, Out of Egypt 
have 1 called my son. 

16 % Then Herod, when he saw 

that he was mocked of the wise 
men, was exceeding wroth, and 
sent forth, and slew oil the chil¬ 
dren that were in Bethlehem, ami 
in all the coasts thereof, from two 
years old and under, according to 
the time which he nod diligently 
enquired of the wise men. _ 

17 Then was fulfilled that which* 
was spoken by Jeremy the pro¬ 
phet, saving, 

18 In Hama was there a voice 
heard, lamentation, and weeping, 
and great mourning, Rachel ween¬ 
ing for her children, and would 
not be comforted, because they 
are not. 

19 € But when Herod was dead., 
behold, an angel of the Lord ap- 
ucareth in a dream to Joseph In 


a iireura, ne curncu asiue into uic 
parts of Galilee: 

28 And he came and dwelt in a 
city called Nazareth# that it might 
be fulfilled which was spoken bv 
the prophets, He shall be called h 
Niuareiu*. 

CHAP. III. 

1 Jnhn preachrth : Jk is o/SYe j lift, and 
httpHttn. 7 He renyehettdefh the Phari- 
IS and bupttxeth Christ in Jurdau. 

I N those days came John the 
Baptist, preaching in the wil¬ 
derness of Jud**ft, 

2 And saying. Repent ye: for the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand. 

8 For this is he that was spoken 


the Lord, moke bis paths straight. 
4 And the same John had his 
raiment of camel’s hair, and a 
leathern girdle about Ids loins : 
anil his meat was locusts and wild 
honey. 

6 Then went out to him Jerusa¬ 
lem, and all Judvea, and all the 
region round about Jordan, 

0 And were baptized of him in 
Jordan, confessing their sins. 

7 % But when he saw marry of the 
Pharisees and Badduceea come to 
his bnptiam, he said unto them, 
O generation of vipers, who hath 
warned you to flee from the wrath 
to come ? 

8 Bring forth therefore fruits 
meet for repentance; 

9 And think not to say within 
yourselves. We have Abraham to 
our father: for I say unto you, that 
God is able of these stones to raise 
up children unto Abraham. 

It) And now also the ax la laid 
unto the root of the trees r there¬ 
fore every tree which bringeth not 
forth good fruit is hewn dow n, and 
east into the fire. 

11 I indeed baptise you with 
water unto repentance: but he 
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which, when it In sown in tlia earth. 
Is teas than ull the weed* that be lu 
the earth ■ 

32 Hut wbcu It in Hown, it grnweth 
up, and become! h greater than all 
herbs, aud shooicth out great brauc h* 
c.h j «u that tliii fowls of the air may 
lodge under the shadow of U. 

3o And with many such parables 
npnke he the wont unto them, as they 
were able to heur if, 

34 But without a parable spake he 
not unto til out s anil When they Were 
alone, he expounded all things to liis 
disciples. 

lift Ami) the Name day, when the oven 
wnu uotue, he said unto them. Lift, 
in* pass over unto the other aide. 

Mb And when they had sent away 
the multitude, they took him even ui* 
in 1 was in tho ship. And there were 
also with him other fiitle ships. 

37 And there arose a groat storm of 
win^, and the waves heat into the 
ship, in that it was now full, 

3tt And lie wkh ill tin* hinder part of 
the ship, asleep on a pillow: uud they 
awake him, mill say unto him, Mus¬ 
ter, rarest thou not that we perish t 

ifil And he arose, and relinked »be 
wind, and said oiipi Mia sea, 1'i‘Hn:, 
he still. And the wind eenaed, and 
there an* n great eafm. 

4<l And hr mid unto them, UTlv 
are ye n» fearful ? h«>wr is it that ye 
have no faith V 

41 And they feu red exceedingly, 
and said one to another, Wlmt manner 
of nmit is this, that even tlu? wind nod 
the sea obey him 't 

CHAP V. 

A brgiuH uf Omit* curt out. 

NO they oatnr over unto tin? mht?r 
aide of the sen, into the country 
of the Gfulsri’iie*. 

2 And when he was come out of 
the ship, immediately then* met him 
ant of the tombs u mihii with nn un¬ 
clean spirit. 

3 Who had hi* dwelling among the 
tombs ; and no man could bind him, 
no, not with chains : 

4 Because that he had been often 
bound with fetters and chains, aud 
th»? chains had been plucked asuja- 
der by him, and the fetters broken m 

locos : neither could any mutt. tame 

iiu. 

5 And always, night and day, he 
was in the mountains, and in tho 
tombs, crying, and cutting himself 
with stones. 

fi But when he saw Jesus afar off, 
ho ran and worshipped him, 

7 Aud cried with a loud voice, nud 
■aid. What have I to do with thou, 
Jesus, that* Son of the most high 
Hod ? 1 adjure thue by Clod, that 

thou torment me not. 


8 For he said unto him. Come out 
of the. man, thou unclean spirit. 

f> And lie asked him. What »1 thy 
name ? And he answered, saying, 
My name l* Logiou t for we arc 
many. 

IP And he bcaought Win much that 
be would uot send them away out. of 
the country. 

11 Nun- there whs there nigh unto 
the mountains u great herd of nwJue 
feeding. 

12 And ail the devil* besought him, 
Maying, Scud us into the itwiiie, that 
»c may enter into thtgpi. 

13 And forthwith Jesus gave them 
leave. And the unclean spirits went 
Out, uud entered into the swine *. and 
tho herd ran violently down a steep 
place into tho sea, (they were about 
two thnusand ;) and were choked lu 
the sea. 

14 And they that fort the swine fled, 
mid told it in the city, ami In thu 
country. And they went out to sue 
what it was that was dime. 

hi And they pome to Jesus, and 
see him that was possessed with the 
devil, and had the icgiou, rotting, and 
clothed, and in bis right, mind i uml 
they were afraid. 

in And they that saw it told them 
how ii In-fell to him that was pos¬ 
sessed with the dovil. and ul*v con¬ 
cerning the swine. 

I? And they began to pray him to 
depart out of‘their coasts. 

•t* Aud when he was conn; into the 
ship, he that had been possessed with 
the devil prayed Id in that lie might 
be with him." 

IP Unwind! Jesus suffered him not, 
hut saith unto him, Ho home lo thy 
friends, and tell them bow great 
things the laird hath done for thee, 
and hath had compassion on thee, 

20 And hi* departed, mid began to 

J ubllah in DeeupolU how great things 
mis hail done For him : and nil runn 
did marvel. 

21 And when J cans was jaunted over 
again by ship unto the other aide, 
much people gathered unto him : and 
he was nigh unto the sea, 

22 And, behold, there comelli one 
of the rulers of the synagogue, J ai¬ 
ms by name i and when he saw him, 
he fell at*hl.H feet. 

23 And besought him greatly, say¬ 
ing, My little, daughter lieth at the 
point of death: / pray tkrfi, come 
and lay tliy bonds ou ner, that she 
may be healed ■ and she shall live. 

24 And Jcaut went with him; and 
much people followed him, and 
thronged him. 

2S And a certain woman, which 
had an Issue of blood twelve years, 

2C And bad suffered many things 
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7>r */ruction of thn trmpte foretold. LV 

adversaries ahull not be able to ipiin- 
mhv nor resist. 

16. And y« shall be* hctntynl both 
1*3' parents mi l liirtbfRti, arid kins¬ 
folk*, and friends ; and mnne of you 
nhall they cause to be put to ilealh. 

1?. And ye shall be bated of all 
turn for my name's sake. 

Ik. Hut there ubiill not an hair of 
your bend perish. 

11b In your patience possess ye 
ytvuT wmh. 

211. Avid wli«u ye shall see JtntMi’ 
lein compassed with armies, then 
kn<ov tlint tin* desolation (hereof In 
mgb. 

21. Then Jet them which are in 
Judea (lee to the mount ulna; ami let 
them which are in the midst of it 
depart out; and let not them tlint 
arc in the countries enter thereinto. 

22. For these In* the day* of ven¬ 
geance, that all things which are 
written may he fulfilled. 

2nT lint woe unto them that are 
with child, and to them (hat give 
anc.lt, in those day* l for (here shall 
lie great distress in the land, and 
w rath upon this people. 

21. And they Hindi fall by the edge 
of the sword, and slmll 1 m* led awnv 
cardive into all nations; and Jeru¬ 
salem shall be trodden down of the 
Oeu tih*s, until the time of tin- Gen¬ 
tiles he fulfilled- 

2*>. And there shall he signs in (he 
sun, and in tin? moon, and in the 
stars; and nuoti the earth distress of 
nations, with perplexity: the sea 
and the waves roaring 

2t». Men's hearts lulling them for 
fear, mid for looking alter those 
things which are coming on the 
earth: for the power* of heaven 
shall be shaken. 

27. And then they shall sec the. 
Son of man coming In a cloud with 
power and (treat glory• 

28. And when fhese things begin 
to come to pass, then look up, ttn«l 
lift up your heads; for your rede tup- 
tion draweth nigh. 

ffy. And he spake to them 0.para¬ 
ble; Detuilri the tig-tree, and nil the 
1)K-fn»es; • 

HO. When they now shoot forth, 
ye see and Know of your own selves 
that Rummer is now nigh at hand. 

31. 80 likew ise ye, when ye see 
these thing* come to pass, know ye 
that the kingdom of find is now nigh 
at hand. 

32. Verily I wiy unto you, This 
generation shall wot pass away, till 
all be fulfilled. 

33. Heaven and earth shall pans 
away ; but my words shall not pass 
away. 
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K l‘i. The T'hhkotp) prepared. 

81. And take heed to yourselves, 
lest at any time ynur hearts be over¬ 
charged with surfeiting. and rlrtmk- 
cthics*. and cares of this life, anil so 
that day come upon von unawurrK. 

:Vi. For ns a snare shall it eonie on 
all them that dwell on the face of 
the? whole earth. 

:n*. VV at rh ye therefore-, ami pray 
always, that ye may be accounted 
worthy to escape ail these things 
tbat slisl l come to pH**, anei to Htand 
before the Son of man. 

37- And in the ilay-time lee was 
teaching in the-! tempi*: and At night 
be. went out., and itboiie in the mount, 
that is railed the mount of Olives. 

3K And ail the people eim«e early 
in the morning to him in the tem¬ 
ple, for to bear him. 

CHAP. XXII. 

Thr Jew* eowmire arfmnni Christ. 
“VTOW the most of unleavened 
a* bread drew nigh, which is 
called the: Pah surer. 

2. And the chief priests and 
scribe* sought how they might kill 
him ; for fhe.y (bared the people. 

3. Then entered Satan Into Judas 
Hurnmned Iscariot, being of the 
number of the twelve. 

4. And be went, his way, and com¬ 
muned with, the chief priests Arid 
captains, how in* might betray him 
unto them. 

A. And they were gliul, and cove¬ 
nanted to give him mAney. 

(i. And h« promised, and nought 
opportunity to betray him onto 
them in the Absence of flits multi¬ 
tude. 

7- Then e«mc the d*jr of unlea¬ 
vened bread, when the passover 
must he killed. 

8 Ami be sent Peter and John, 
saying, go and prepare vis the push¬ 
over, that we may cat. 

l>. And they said unto him. Where 
wilt thou that wt* prepare t 

10. And he said unto them, lie- 
hold. when ye art* entered into the 
city, there shall a mao meet you, 
bearing u pitcher of water; follow 
him Into Inc bonne where he enter- 
eth in. 

11. Ami ye shall say unto the good 
man of the bouse, The Master smith 
unto thee, Where i«s the gm-si-cham¬ 
ber, where I shall eat the passover 
with my disciples ? 

12. And hr *lmll shew yon a large 
upper room furuinked, there make* 
ready. 

13. And they went, and found as 
he had. said unto them 1 and they' 
made ready the passover. 

1*',. And when the hour was come, 
he sat down, and the twelvet apostles 
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Iler»nra rrurfly. 

7 Then Herod, wlivii he hurl privily 
railed the wise men, enquired «r Umn 
diligently whai time the tui apjiearod 

H Al|)i tie MIH them l« Huthlahsun, 
Bin! khM, l/n and *s.nrch diligently lur 
the young child i and when ye. V.ivr 

foutut him, bung m« wtml tliat 

I tuny t*ume and worship him nlsn. 

SI when they had heard die kin^, 
they departed i ami, In, the Mar, which 
they e»n in die ti«, went l.«(nr* ih*m. 
till It came wml vwir where ilin 

young ctiild w»». 

Ml When they «»w the el.tr. they re¬ 
joiced wHIi MPCTiliug great joy 

l 1 Amf when tllisy were (nine, info 
iIn* houre, they saw the vi“M>e child 
with Mary In* mother, alid toll down, 
uul wornliit'ped )uiu : ami when tlie> 
had npeiieil llicit IrruAvtin, they |»»c- 
•tmted nuu> him gltt*; gold, ami iriuik- 
iiirenrc, and myrrh. 

.12 And being warned of 4"5od in * 
^tlftilil thM they iliuldfl not return l«> 
Ueniil, they dapnned into their own 
comttry another way 

l.'l Amlwlini they wen itepnlei), be- 
hold, the angel ol the Lord uppeui'fith to 
.Insui'tl in a dtCHia. saying. Arat. nu4 
take the vmiiir child and lire mother, 
and dee into Egypt, and be thou cherts 
until 1 bri«|; l|ie« Word ; for lln*iidwdl 
week the yontig child to de.ntrov him. 

1 1 \V lirjl he *ni*t. hr rook rlnaunny 
child and hit imnlnr l«v myht, ami 
ilfpeterl into Fjnpt. 

I '• And war tliom noli! the death 
of lirimi- thai ir nnybt. he Inltilleil 
which wax Awoken id the Lord by the 
t rophet. saying. Oni of Egypt have I 
Called mv arm. 

l<i Then llernd, mrlnrn lt« naw that, 
he iv'Jii tiniobed of the wren mm, wax 
ercvedinK wru*h, and went forth, .Mol 
skew all vhti children that ware in Usth. 
I«l\«ni, and in oil t he <.'iswU I lirreof, 
fn.iii twti ytww ivUl and under, »i"nitri- 
i»ig to the time which bi> had diligent, 
ly enquired of the wise men. 

17 'Then «nw fulfilled that which wan 
spoken Hv Jeremy ilitt jitnphet, saying. 

18 )n H.nu i iv.ia t here a voice heard, 
bcmeimuinii, :»nd weeping, and great 
mourning. Hat-he.I wteiiinn/ut hrechll- 
tlrsn and would not. bu comfnned, he 
enure they are not. 

10 Jlttt when Herod wax dead, be¬ 
hold. an angel of the Tuitl sp p Mrif, 
in a dream to. Joseph m Egypt. 

tffl Bay in if, Aii»e, and take tha young 
child and hi* mother, ami Koram the 
land of Israel ■ for they are dead which 
sought tha voting child** Itlti. 

21 And he .viiMf, and took the young 
child nud hie mmlier, and wwt into 
the land ttf Israel. 

5tS Hat when he heard that ArcheUnn 
did nign in Judies in the room of his 
father Tlaftiil, he was afraid to go thi¬ 
ther: noiwitbslitnditig beting warned 


Jnkn'H prrmkUig. 

of foul in a dr*„ni, he turned aside in 
to the parte of Galilee ; 

23 And he run** and dwelt in * city 
called N’searethr that it might tm hil> 
Idled which was *|wiji«i by ilw pro¬ 
phets, lie shall he called a ISararetie. 

CHAP 111 . 

Th*/ t'lfirhiUff of J»hu liitjilift, 

S those il.iy» riliii* John the |)*p. 
ttcU preaching in the siMr.tnw« til 
udar a, 

2 And saving. lie-pen i yt ■. for the 
kingdom nt V,raven is *r Bund. 

.'■I For this is h<i that was spoken t;f 
by the propitr .1 Ksoias, miying. The 

v.ice of him- crying in the. wilderness, 
Prepare y« the way of the Lord, malm 
In* path* string!'f. 

-1 Anri the same John had his rai¬ 
ment of camel ‘h hair, and a leathern 
girdle abi>ut his loins j ami his meat 
was Incimi* and wild honey. 

ft Thru went out to him Jeriinulrm. 
and all ,Indies, and all tlic. region round 
about Jordan, . 

f> Ami worn buptljed id him in Jot- 
dr'.n, omleuiiij; their sins. 

7 1l Hut when ha saw many of the 
Pharisees mil iSaddn. sen ««i«r l<» kit 
baptism hr said unto them, ti gene 
rannn ol vipers, who hath »*mort you 
to ties from the wrath to tuiiin ? 

H llting forth therefore ft nits meet 
for repentance : 

W Aim! think mil to My within yottr- 
iwivcs. We hurt- Abraham to omr f.*- 
thev : for I sav tutio you, that (tod it 
al.ln of these »t cobs U> T»U« up chit- 
dre.n until Ahrdmai. 

10 And now j)an th» ix is fkfd anto 
the root nt the trees i tb ' jfwfbee henry 
tree which i.Ttvureth rvtAJW^tli-J|nud fTuii 
is hewn down, usd (ijiirjHIkw ll»i 
)l I indeed haptm jgln with water 
unto repentance ; but he that uometh 
utier «*c in mightier than 1, whose 
*h<?«* t am not worthy »n lt**r : lie 
sh.dt bapl.i/w you witli tun Holy (ihiei, 
u*id i rilA ftr« : 

12 Whose- ta» ii in hi" hind, anil he 
will thoroughly purge his floor, and ga¬ 
ther tun wheat into the garner j but he 
will hunt up the chaff with ungtieocli- 
ixbic fire 

Id ^ ’limn ciintelh .Isetis from tla- 
lilrc to Jordan utm.« John, ut he bap* 
tired of him. 

1-1 Hut John forbad hiut. saying, 1 
bare u«ed to he hnptired of thee, ar.d 
cumesT thou to »ne . 

i?l And Jesus answering mi id unto 
him, Suffer it ro W cu now : for thus 
it berrim«ili u* to fulfil all righteous¬ 
ness Then he suffered him ■ 

lit And Jesus, when heww* hapmed, 
went u-p straightway out of thn water ; 
and, lo, the heavens were npeued unto 
him, v.nd he naw the Spiru of Ctort dr- 
stYodutg JikoaUtwe, tint lig-hiing upon 
him i 
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